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A POPULAR VIEW OF ATHEISM. 




1 sincere desire to preserve or rescue out fellow- 
s from ratal error, ma; be pleaded aa an apolog:y 
Tor writing and publishing a book, lam not deatitnte 
of apology, were anj sach aecessary, for composin);. 
and placing before the public, the following pages. 1 
baveetadeavoured, tbrongbout, to avoid prolixity. But 
Ihe man who ahonid contribute a single plank, or spar, 
to a life-boat, might be allowed lo flatter himself, with 
having performed a. humane and commendable action, 

ll is confidently asserted, that there are not less than 
half a million of persons; in this country, who have 
renounced all religvrus hflirf.. Individuals of this 
description have, in several instances, of late, made 
themielves conspicuous; and obtained an unenviable 
pablicity. I have often fonnd myself in company with 
persons, who either denied, or discovered an inclina- 
tion to deny, Ihe existoncs of God. And such is the 
stibtlety and sophistry of these persons — their craft in 
proposing objections, and their adroitness in urging 
them, that I have, now and then, felt it diSicuIt lu 
furnish a prompt refutation. 

I wished to obtain some small treatise, on the simple 
fnrt of the Divine Existence, concise and comprehen- 
sive, argumentative and yet plain, that I conld put into 
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PREFACE. 



If a sincere deitire to preserve or rescue our felluw- 
creatares from fatal error, may be pleaded as an apolii);) 
for writing and publishing a book, I am not destilnic 
of spology, were an; such necessary, for coniposiii^. 
and placing before tbe public, the following pages. I 
hnve etadeavouTcd, throughout, to avoid prolixity. But 
the nan who should contribute a single plank, or spar, 
to a life-boat, might be allowed to Hatter himself, with 
having performed a humane and commendable action. 

It is confidently asserted, that there are not less than 
lialf a million of persons',. ]d this country, who have 
renounced all rtligiout teiief^ Individaals of this 
description have, in severaJ instances, of late, made 
themselves eoospicuous' ; and obtained an unenviable 
publicity. I have often found myself in company with 
persons, who either denied, or discovered an inclina- 
tion to deny, the existence of God. And such is the 
(ubtlety and sophistry of these persons — their craft in 
proposing objections, and their adroitness in urging 
tbem, that 1 have, now and then, felt it diflioult to 
furnish a prompt refotalion. 

I wished to obtain some small treatise, on the (irn^ifc 

/art of the Diviae Existence, concise and comprehen- 

9, argumentative and yet plain, that I could put ' 



the hand of ao atheistical finta^ODist, to silence, if not 
to convince him ; but everj' effort to procure one, proved 
unsDccessfnl. Indeed, it accarred to me, tliat this was 
a snhject of theology, which — although fundamental of 
all others— had been much neglected of lale years; 
and, that there existed a deliciency amoagst tbe nunier' 
ODS Ireatiaea on this subject, yet to be supplied, I 
have therefore, attempted, in twelve, short, couaecutive 
chapters, to supply this deHciency. How far I have 
succeeded, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

I am aware, that the present time is not the most aus- 
picions that might have been selected, for publishing 
what I have written ; but, if 1 have executed my task 
with talents and learning unequal to others, who have 
recently pursued tbe same tracks of thought with my- 
self, and have placed their observations, in splendid 
volumes, before the world, it should he borne in mind, 
that I have written with a diSercnt view, and for a dif- 
ferent class of readers. 

It is probable that a severely critical eye may dis- 
cover manifold defects in what I have executed, — defects 
in the method, in the titles of the chapters, and tbe 
order in which ihey are arranged, in the construction 
of the arguments and the selection of the language : but, 
lo any and every critic, who may condescend to read 
the following pages— Iw he friend Or foe — and will 
point out to me, " a more cKcellent way," in any of 
these respects, I promise — in the event of a second 
edition— to adopt his suggestions. 

I commit this small volume to the benediction of Him. 
whom t have truly desired to serve, in preparing it ; and 
lo the serious consideration of tbe persons, for whose 
highest benelil it is intended. 

HaVEHHILL, liovrmbtr, 1835. 
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A POPULAR VIEW OF ATHEISM. 



^^BIE' ATHEISTICAL TENDENCY OF THE 



F THE PRF.SENT TIHB^ 

1, Wekb a number of desperadoes to make their 
pearance in a com moQ wealth, and, from dissatisfaC' 
tioD with an exceltenti; established order of things, 
to become opposed to the Supreme Power — even to a 
denial of ilij existence, — tomajatain, thatall authoritj' is 
tyranny, that all lana are arbitrary edicts, — expedients of 
tbe powerful lo oppress the feeble— that all social order 
is an encioachment upon freedom, and that the only real 
and valuable liberty consists in an no res trained licen- 
tiousness of purpose and practice ; every person of in- 
telligence would perceive, that the numerical increase 
of suoli persons, and tlic prevalence of their sentiments, 
must lead to anarchy throughout the state, inllict deep 
and permanent misery upon all classes of society, and 
entail utter ruin upon all the great interests of the coun- 
try. Every patriotic man, however obscure bis station, 
would hold himself pledged, in this emergency, to durj^ 
abuse, lo the extent of bis ability, these iufatuated {; 
<, of their pernicious delusions; oi, to countern 




their cruel macbinatioas : — and, in proportion t5"^s 
success, would be the amount of the actual benefit con- 
ferrcd apon the couimunity. 

2. Intheconiniouivealth of religion and morals, — if the 
term niaj he thus applied, — persons of desperate senti- 
nieiits occasionall; arise, who ivould convulse and revo- 
lutionize the world ; erase the very foundations of aoci- 
etj ; unsettle ever; thing and settle nathing ; substitute, 
in every case, demonstration for probahilily, and sense 
for failh. These men assure us, that there is no Su- 
preme First Cause— nor any Being in the universe supe- 
rior to IbemBelies — that ail the multifarious forms of 
existence, and whatever order prevails throughout na- 
ture, have been from eternity, or are purely the result 
of chance, or originated ia some unaccountable principle 
of matter ; that religion is an abject superstition — the 
invention of crafty politicians and mercenary priests — 
unworthy the attention of lofty minds ; that virtue and 
vice are mere arbitrary distinctions, raised and preserved 
from selfish motives, tolerated by popular ignorance, 
and to he abolished by philosophy : that we are wholljr 
irresponsible for our actions — whether good or evil — 
eKcepI, forsooth, to ourselves, or to each other j that there 
is nothing beyond the present transitory life, to beget a 
hope or a fear ; and, that death is an eternal steep, the 
wreck of our entire being ; complete annihilation ! 

3. These direful sentiments have, at no time, indeed, 
obtained currency in the world ; nor have they been 
thought worthy of acceptation, but by a very insignifi- 
cant proportion — a mere fraction— of the human family, 
In ages gone by, they were confined to a few speculative 
philosophers, — men of genius, but eccentric ; scholars, 
but vain ; acute, but supercilious — tvho, afiecting inde- 
pendence of mind, discarded, at once, as useless lumber, 
all ancient and papular religious creeds, to be them- 
selves of no creed ; who, pretending to be the only lights 

' Oj^jvorld, undertook, es it is well express 



ressed^^^J 






the Deity into notliing ; tinleach the world fcligion : 
raze oDt impressioDS renewed and transmitted Ihrough 
so many ages, and persuade the race of men to descend 
a peg lower, and believe they ought to live, and shall 
die, lilie the perisliing beast;"' — who, in short, willi the 
name of philosophers, taught the most consummalc 
folly; and, pr»lending to set their disciples right on 
difficult points of religion, seduced thoro into falsi 
errors, and extingnished, for ever, the last waning 
sparks of piety in their busoois. 

4. To the ancient Greek philosophers are, probably, to 
be ascribed, the first systematic attempts to explain the 
phenomena of the oniverse, irrespective of an Omnipo- 
tent Intelligence. They langht a kind of theological 
philosophy ; but many of them were atheistically in- 
clined, Their numerous schools were so many nurseries 
of scepticism ; and the founders and principals of the; e 
schools — the oracles of their respective sects — were a 
kiudof Titans, who, having made war upon the fabulous 
gods of the nations, and dealt out destruclion to them, 
aoughl to subject to a speculative annihilation, the 
Creator and Upholder of ihe world. In public, indeed, 
they favoured the popular superstitions; but, in private, 
and with their disciples, they laughed at all religion 
as egregious folly. Their respective theories were so 
many metaphysical cobwebs, contradictory and childish- 
Ignorant of inductive logie, they soared into the regions 
of fancy. To speculate, dispute, quibble, rather than 
to discover truth, was too much their object. They 
suggested diffieoities, without obviating ihein; proposed 
problems, but furnished no solution ; atnused, but failed 
to convey solid instruction. Their writings are, for the 
most part, destitute of interest, with here and there, 
indeed, a just sentiment, or a felicitous expression, like 
a few flowers scattered over a wide and sterile waste, or 
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1« few precious graina baried smidst besps of roW 
<Il is dilSoaH to find out, ivbat many of them really be- 
ilieted or meant. As, however, the poels— the first 
t£^reek writers, — had peopled the world with divinities ; 
wise men " soDg;ht to rid it of every object en- 
^■titled to religious veneration. Their atheism was inge- 
loasly masked ; and the common people, — whom they 
Ucspised. but never instructed,^uoald not raise the 
Weard, and detect the deception ; but tlie initialed pos- 
jessed the secret,— they were not ignorant of the frtiud. 
"^itb the names of these pretended masters of science 
is connected, on the page of ancient history, a virloal 
denial, at least, of thedScoi— the God of the oniverae. 
The learned reader does not need a statement, in detail. 
of their conflicting; and childish fancies ; nnd the nn- 
leamed would receive no edification from it.' 
P" 5, These primitive atheists have had disciptesin most 
'%^s, who, to burrow an idea from Cicero, watered their 
ordiards from Ibcir master's clouds. From Greece, the 
atheism of the schools crossed the Hadrialic, passed 
into Italy, and obtained favor in the palaces of the Cte- 
and the mansions of the patricians. Thero can be 
no donbt, that many of the leading men in the Rotnan 
~ moDWealth, were Infected with this dreadful pesli- 
i^Knce of the mind. This woald be likely to result from 
■Ihe freqnent intercourse between the two countiies ; 
from the high estimation in which every thing Grecian 
was held at Rome i and from Ihe custom which obtained 
amongst the principal Roman families, of sending tbeir 
-Sdns to finish their education in some Greek sefaool.* 

a thoosand years, embracing what ant usually 
lied the middle ages, there was, throughout the world, 
almost intellectual night— a comparative atagnatioti 






mght— a collapse of Ihe mental fauulUea— a stiile 
lumbar, goneral and profound. There might bei 
here and there, a judicial astrologer, \vlio pretended lu 
unfold the Book of Fate ; or an alcbymist, whose occult 
operations pTomked a speedj discovery of the phjloso- 
pber'a slono ; or a chroaicler, whu recounted, in verses 
witliout rhyme or reason, the legendary miracles of some 
reputed saint, or the exploits of some amorous aod de~ 
voted knight : hut little inquiry was made into abstruse 
and difficult subjeetaj science— whether physical or me- 
taphysical, matbeuatical or theological— was cultitialcd 
anij in pretence; and a lasle for literature hutdly ex- 
isted. Books were Eeu' ; there Mere no private libraries : 
— priating: was unknonn ; and transcription nas laJ>o- 
rious, tedious, and costly, Paper had iiuLbeei) manu- 



faoluied; and parchment a 
expensive. Persons 
foaad ; and, even the 
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great extent, gros.'-Iy illilerHle. The works of the an- 
cient Greek and Latin authors weie picscrver), by being 
collected into monasteries: they weio liaidlj known by 
uontf beyond the walls uf these edilices ; and even nitb- 
in them, proliubly, were little read and less understood. 
Few persons were disposed, or iudeeilahle, tospenulale; 
the mental efforl-s of the entire period were, with, rare 
exceptions, ftw and feeble; und the knowledge pos- 
sessed, must have bee& exceedingly limiled iind super- 
ficial, not the result uf inucb thinking or research. Wo 
DHiy infer, therefore, that avo-wal of religious disbelief 
waK far, very far, fVoin the fashion of Uiose times. The 
people who regarded every thing in religion with a 
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perslilious veneration ; who looked for the d 
rrerence of »n invisible power, to terminate all'thefr 
judicial dispol^s; and, wlio yieided IhemBelves, obse- 
([□iounly, to the guidance at those whom they viewed sa 
Ilie ministers of that power, were not likelj to be 
ehargeabte with allicisin. Tliey would as soon have 

.Ihought of denyin);. or doubting, tlieir own existence, as 
of calling in que:ition the existence of God.' 

7. After the revival of science and literature in Europe, 

i'floepliRa sprang np to a fearful extent, both in tbi» 
ittDOtr; and on the continent, who, to be frcc'thinkers 
in religion and morals, adopted and recommeDded a 
lalilodinarianism repugnant alike to right feeling and 
sound philosophy ; a freedom built upon the rejection of 
all restraint.^of all that can really dignify and endear 

^banian natnre ; an universal irreligion. We here oon- 

'Mmplate one of those counter excesses, to which the 
mind of man is frequently liable ; like the pendulum ofa 
clock, which llies from side to side of the case In whieli 
it moves. From a htameahle mental quiescence, (hey 
became inconveniently realiess ; from a stupid credulity 
nDd tame submission, which effectually restrained them 
from discussing the correctness of any opinion, or the 
trtsdom of any ceremony, they passed to a criminal 
jBoredulityand confidence; and, from being, iu a certain 
sense, too religious, to be radically impious. The writ- 
ings oftlie ancient atheists ifere brought out from their 
dusty recesses; their contents were pemsed with avidity; 
and all their obsolete objections against God, Provi- 
dence, and a future life, were urged with singular in- 
genuity. To ignorant and unwary minds, these objeutfoas 
may seem to possess some validity ; but to others, they 
are without point or force. 



Lfiome sceptics, uf ihe last century, carefully 
■OTVmI method in Ibeir madncjta ; and, with despernli 
notions about religiun, retained much modesty of feel- 
ing; studying to conueal, rather tban to disclose, their 
real sentiments ; insiouatiag, rather than avowiog, their 
opinions 1 and conlioing their reveries to their own 
lamilies and a few select friends. And even others, 
who openly avowed their horrid conjectures — for beyond 
«ODJeclare no sceptic can proceed — nibbled at some 
property of the Divine Nature, at some feature of liis 
moral eharacler, at bia providential and moral Hdmin- 
jstration, or at some part of ii : but in their cureer of 
error, they hesitated to take the altlmate step — to per- 
form the last insane act, and declare themselves eon- 
firmed atheists. 

9. There are persons in tbo present day — acute, 
learned, entitled to consideralion — wbo are atheists, or 
whose religious belief is, at least, doubtful. They du 
not. declaim against an Intelligent almighty Creator; 
but they profess to account for every thing by natural 
causes: nor seolf at religious belief, for they think It a 
harmless delusion, or a useful expedient; nor decry 
pious observances, but they deem them needless. What- 
ever province of the works of the Creator they traverse, 
in prosecuting their inquiries, they are not led ' through 
nature, up to nature's God.' And here is the wonder 1 
Others, far more gifted and famed than themselves, see 
God in every thing, while they see him in nothing. 
The original discoverers of the great laws of the creation 
did not stop short of God, in their views and explana- 
tions of the universe: Ibey felt, that lliere is a cause 
beyond all, hitherto, discovered causes ; a law, superior 
to all mechanical laws ; an ultimate principle of life 
and motion, which operates universally, unseen and 
nnapent; an intelligent Power, that first produced, and 
■till sustains, the entire system of nature. But these 
miam philoMpiier*, who btmI ihenuelTea of the reaolli 
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of the stupendous labors of others, and adopt their dis- 
coveries a» the baais uf their owd reasoning', or as the 
data uf their own calculations, do not. however, ajinpa- 
Ihiae with their relifious views and feelings. 

10. Atheistical opiaiODs are, indeed, no longer co(i>- 
I (ned to a select few: — they are spreading anioDg;Bttlie 
mllitade: the; arc changing sides, and, by a transition 
ft*l unaccountable, are passing from philosophers to U>e 
rabble, and from palaces and mansions, to workshops 
and taprooms: thoy are not now associated with mo- 
desty and diBidence — with the feelings which wauld 
suggest, ' We may he wrong, and, therefore, it behaves 
□s to pause ; ' for atheists have grown impudent, glory 
in their shame, boast of their singularity, exult in Ihe 
visionary hope of a speedy universality for their santi^ 
ments; and have openly oODimeoced a crusade against 
nil religion, an enterprise to undeify the Deity, and 
banish his worship and his name from Ihe world. Tbcy 
are no longer shy of a candid declaration of their senti- 
raenls ; they do not now throw out mysterious bints, m 
propose religions eaigmns, to an intimate acquaintancCy 
or to a coterie of attached and confideDlial friends ; 
but proclaim, aloud and explicitly, their cso£rm«d 
disbelief «f all and every thing which other persone 
believe, as to religions matters. They do not, as for- 
merly, seek (o recommend their poisonous notiona, hy 
means of a sprinkling of philosophy, or the attractutiu 
of eloquence ; tor, we have now barefaced atbeisn ex- 
bibited, in association with the lowest vulgarity an4 
illiteracy ; and, persons can spout blasphemy, who oan 
hardly subscribe tbeJr names, or repeat the letters of tka 
alphabet. 

) 1 . A great moral strife has undoubtedly commctieed: 
and in this strife, the points at issue between the aa- 
lagonists are not, which is the safest path to iiniDor- 
talily ; hot, whether an immortal life be aa ingeuioHi 
AvIiSB «t K srand wality ; oat, wh*t aMdiliiiUion «C-m> 



Ugion u to be prererrcd; but, whether Iberc sball be 
religion at all : not, what worship of the Deitj' is most 
expedient or becoming ; but, wbetber there be & God to 
he worshipped. Atheists have arrived, at len^h, to the 
ver; acme of impious and inaolent darinj;; to aaoh a 
degree of Bssunince aad recklessneiis. that, eien in 
ordinary conversation, they a&irni oracularly, that the 
Deity is an iniai;iiiary being~-a eoii trad let ion — an im- 
p«Nt»bility ; that fools, old women, and ehildren only 
believe that there is ft God, as silly people, in days 
gone by, yielded a ready credence to the tales of cen- 
lanrs and fairies; and, that future generations, reno- 
vated by the discoveries of philosophy, will treat tho 
present notions of a Divinity, as we regard the mythology 
of pagan antiquity! 

12. It is impossible — and the atlcmpt would be pre- 
pOBteroBS— to sbttl oer eyes to the charaeter of the 
times on which we have fallen ; times, porteatous 
of mighty events — cventa, which threaten tu coavalse 
and fevolutioniee the world^the world, especially, of 
Eaind and morals. Much good, no douhl, is working; 
bnt much evil is working too. The powers of darkness 
wilt, by and by, have no new and untried expedient, to 
democeliEe and destroy us. For tuany ages, tb«j em- 
ptoyed false religions, to accomplish their malevolent 
designs; subsequently, they leagued with suitable i»- 
■truments. lo corrupt the true religion; and now, they 
have formed a confederacy, with kindred agents, to try 
a no-religion scheme. Clubs are iiidnstrionsly got up, 
to coDGOcI plans iind procure pecuniary means ; publi- 
ostioas, to a great numerical amonnt. are continually 
sent forth from Iho press; stated lectures are delivered, 
— «nd all fix this win, virtwmi, and btnemleni end — to 
era^Ucate from the piiblie mind what are callad silt; and 
pernicious notions of a Deity — and to itnplaBt, in their 
piece, EMre philosofvhieat and useful sentiments I The 
wui ato tf >ll tlwe aggncie* is not «k»t it pfet(n4e4! 
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^^^^uut to destroy our iostitutions j to annihilate, at once. 
^^^^Hgr beartbs and altars; to ilry up tlie very springs of 
^^^^n^rality aDil religion ; to make us helpless orphaos in 
^^^^■^ orphan world ; to send us to burrow in the earlb for 
^^^^Bw bighest jays and hopes ; and, in short, to commingle, 
^^^B|p one general chaos, aJI the existing eleoients of 
^^^npciety. 

^^^^r 13. It is the opinion of au autbor nboso writings are 
I deservedly popular, that atheism h hastening to occupy 

the ground, which superstition long ago vacated. The 
correctness of this opinion is, however, doubted ; and, 
bj a strange delusion, some well-meaning persons per- 
inacioosly maintain, that a genuine case of atheism 
1 not BKist, — that no man really disbelieves that 
e is a God. A few persons, it is said, in ancient 
* Umcs, were called atheists, because Ibey eontemncd 
and ridiculed the popular superstitions : but, tliey were 
"a fact, atheists; they did not repudiate the idea 
of a God. The objection may be correct enough^ in 
reiadoD to some of them; but it cannot be applied to all, 
without the rejection of evidence which ought to pro- 
duce conviction in every honest and candid mind. 
When persons— whether in Greece, or in Britain, thou- 
sands of years ago, or yesterday, avow certain opinions, 
as their own, defend them against all opposition, and 
suffer much and long, rather than renounce tbem, they 
are entitled to credit for sincerity,— they really believe 
the opinions which they profess, however false and 
By what means these opinions are attained, 
and with what tempers they arc held, are totally distinct: 
[^— What we wish to impress is simply the fact, that there 
■nay be genuine cases of atheistical opinion. To deny 
diis fact, argues great ignorance of ancient and modern 
'Mstory; nor less of the present state of society, both 
amongst ourselves and in other countries. 

14. The ranks of atheists, it is boasted, have of late 
tcoeivcd considerable accessions : and from this, it U 



triunipfaaiitly iorerred, Ilial atlieislic Ecnlimeuls uilt' 
speedily sujiplant all others, and rid iLe wurld ut llic 
last relics of ages of i);norant credulity aud superstitious 
observance. The marcli of intellect, it is said, will soon 
make sll tuen pliilosopbers ; and all pliilosophers will 
be atheists ! Glorioas conaumniatioD, truly I if we are 
lo believe. tb»t atheism is tbe very best expedient for 
bringing-on tLe^^oldcD age of tbe world ; and, tliat atheists 
are, therefore, the best benefactors of their species. 
But, reader ! when you can believe, tbat a foul aud fatal 
epidemic would be greatly for the beallb and longevity 
ofapeopte; or tbat an everlasting olgbt would prove 
a distinguished advantage to the animal and the veget- 
able kingdoms ; or, that a. set of notions which, as they 
obtained, would brutalize all classes of soi'icty ; open 
tbe flood-gates of impiety and misery of every kind and 
degree; and let in upon us a more fatal deluge than 
tbat from which poor Deucalion and his wife Pyrrba 
escaped, would be highly promotive of the purity and 
felicity of Ihe worlii ;— We repeat, when jou can give 
credence lo all these incredible paradoxes ; and receive, 
as matters of fact, indisputable verities— these contra- 
dictory positions— these utter i mpo sib iii tie s^ then may 
yo« believe also, that atheism would prove a benefit to 
the bnman race ! 

Deluded and miserable mortals! what advantage do 
atheists propose to bestow upon us? Where shall we 
find a catalogue of their past benefactions f To what 
page of general or particular history can they point us, 
which records the blessings tbat they have already vouch- 
safed, to enable us to infer tbe kind yet in reserve t 
Whatever they may promise, and however fair their 
speech, their gifts would prove, to all who accepted 
them, like tbe deceitful and fatal box which Pandora 
received from Jupiter. It is matter of cordial congra- 
tulation, that tbe world has had but little experience 
of atireiBtB ; but ire are not ignorant of their devices. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SOME OF THE CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF ATHEISTICAL 

SENTIMENTS. 

1. Certain seasons are eminently favoarable to the 
production and propagation of fatal diseases ; and some 
states of society engender and foster mental delusion 
to a fearful extent. The state of society in this country 
— and, indeed, throaghout Europe-^for some years, has 
just been fitted to produce scepticism of every kind and 
degree ; nor would it be difficult to prove, that many of 
the causes which produced the atheism of a neighbour- 
ing nation* towards the close of the last century, have 
been in full operation amongst ourselves. Wicked 
men, who would have no God bat themselves, no laws 
but their passions, no ends but their selfish interests, 
have perceived and improved their advantage. We 
have had political agitators to produce anarchy ; and 
religious agitators to produce impiety. These infatuated 
persons predict, with a kind of satanic exultation, the 
success of their diabolical efforts. They would gladly 
fnlfii their own predictions : but, they are not prophets, 
except false ones ; and it is a mercy to their species, 
that they are as impotent as they are short-sighted. 

2. It has been thought by some, that the more general 
education of the people and the advancement of know- 
ledge, have contributed to the spread of atheistical 
sentiments. We must confess our inability to trace the 
connection of cause and effect between Vhe^^. YtlnnXv^ 
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way strengtheDiDg the powers of the human mind and 
enlarging its capacity can contribute to delude it, we 
have yet to learn. An ignorant man is more likely to 
be the dupe of imposture, than a man of information, — 
is more tenacious of his prejudices, and is less assailable 
by argument. Knowledge is to the mind, what light is 
to the eye, the medium through which it descries objects, 
and distinguishes reality from pretension, and truth 
from error : and, to retain people in ignorance, lest they 
should make a bad use of knowledge^ is precisely as if 
they should be immured in a dungeon— in absolute 
darkness— lest they should abuse the light of heaven. 
If persons, who have been taught to think, and whose 
education enables them to take a wider range for their 
thoughts, are tempted, by the superior facilities which 
they possess, to indulge in speculation on subjects 
beyond their reach ; the farther they proceed, th^ greater 
will be the accumulation of their difficulties, until, at 
length, perplexed and confounded, they will have 
learned a salutary lesson of human inability, and desist 
from the unavailing research, with, *' Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto 
it." Men of reflection and information are less likely 
to be ensnared by error ; or, if ensnared, are more easily 
extricated : — they perceive the hindrances which beset 
every inquiry, beyond a certain point; and would be 
the last persons to make their own opinions the criterion 
of all truth. In opposition to this view, indeed, is the 
well-known adage, that * a little knowledge is danger- 
ous :' but so, also, is a little of many other things, which 
are, nevertheless, both desirable and important. We 
are not, however, discussing the question of popular 
education ; but, refuting the hypothesis, that an increase 
of it in the country, is the necessary cause of a growing 
scepticism on religion. 

3. The disputes which have disturbed and divided the 
world, on the subjects of theological controversy, have 
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inpposed to produce, ia some persons, doubt and 
disbelief of all religion- To a man Dnacquainted with 
hnoian nature and the ways of the world, these might 
prove a, stumbling;- block in his inqairies after Iralh : 
but, what subjects of public interest have not divided 
the opinions, and broaght into collision the passions 
of men T Entire unifonnit; of senliment never yel 
existed, for any length of lime, between a lar^e number 
of persons, on roatiers which admitted of diversity. 
Sooner may all the clocks in the world continue to 
indicate the hour witli ondeTiating exactness, than that 
the inhabitants of the world should all see eye to eye. 

But, to what of religion do men's disputes generally 
relate? Not, certainly, to ils first and fandamenlal 
truth. On this point, all the religious sections of the 
world are perfectly agreed. The Jew, the Christian, 
the Mahometan, the pagan, all believe that there is a 
God :— and, as an able writer observes, 'he needs to 
have a very strung and very clear reason to shew, who 
dares to withstand the common suflrage of mankind, 
and to challenge all the world of mistake.' To deny 
that there is a God, because all men do not agree to 
worship him nnder the same name, or in the same 
manner, is just as irrational as to deny, that there is 
any great law of nature, because philosophers differ, 
in opinion, as to its precise nature, or the mode of its 
operation ; or, to deny, that civil governmenl is a bless- 
ing, because citizens entertain opposite views, as tu 
what form of government is preferable. The fact of 
the Divine existence is perfectly distinct from all dif< 
ferences about religion itself, .strictly so called; and, 
can DO more be aOected by them, than any one of the 
grand facts of the creation can be disproved, by a divcr- 
iity of opinion in relation to some of its circumstances. 

4. The primary and principal cause of all atheistical 
notions, is the depravity of the human heart. It is the 
t, their reason, which originate di»- 
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iietief of a Deity. '* The fool says in his hearty There -is 
ao God ; '* — that is, he desires there were none. It is 
not ibr the advantage of wicked men, as one observes, 
•that there should be a God. And as it is usaal with 
people to desire that which is supposed for their ad- 
vantage ; so, the irretigious of mankind fondly cherish 
the wish, that the <;reator of the world were as unreal 
a being, as the Jupiter or the Pan of the ancient 
heathen. And, what they ardently wish to be true, they 
endeavor to believe so ; — and, after a lengthened series 
of eftbrts to coerce their minds, their endeavors suc- 
ceed, and they can flatter tlfemselves on the attainment 
•which they have made. It is false and foolish to pre- 
tend, that persons of certain principles and practices 
can like to retain God in their minds, or in their creeds. 
We can easily conceive such persons, in moments of re- 
flection, pursuing, almost insensibly, a train of thought, 
rlike the following :— *If there be a creator and upholder 
of the universe, it is probable that he is also its go- 
vernor ; and should his administration extend to this 
world, it is probable, that my actions are displeasing to 
him ; and should there be a future life and a retributive 
judgment, t ^m likely to suffer the penalties of my 
offences ; — I hope, therefore, that all notions of a Deity 
are unfounded ; and, that the pretended Deity himself 
is, altogether, a creation of some age of superstitious 
delusion.' 

5. The superior zeal of atheists, in disseminating 
their pestilential opinions, has contributed greatly to 
their increase. The friends .of religion cannot be 
charged with apathetic indifference towards its interests. 
The multitude of well-organized societies, throughout 
the world, which co-operate with harmony and effici- 
ency, in promoting the cause of truth and righteousness, 
is a palpable and permanent proof of the existence of 
much hallowed zeal in the church, — zeal kindled by 
the bf At motives, and directed to the attainment of the 
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t ends. Bot it has occurred to us rb h singolar ' 
fact, that the attention of reliKious jieople bas been bo 
tittle awake to the wiile opreading suepticiain of the 
preaeDt day; and. that tliejr zealous ellorlii liave not 
been more specially direuted to extinguish ur counter' 
act it. Leclures are delivered to propagate atliL-isni ; 
but, who has heard of leclures to refute it? Thousanils 
of boTTible poblications arc distributed aoion^al the 
populacetto proseljte Iheni to the iiotiong of our modero 
free-thiakcrs: but, amidst the innumerahle religious 
books, of ail sorts and sizes, which are incessaotty 
issuing from the press, comparatively few make a direct 
attack upon these worts of the devil. Thej assume— 
mistakenly, as we think— a universality of belief in the 
Divine existence; and thus ;rive the world credit for 
n greater sum of truth and virtue, than, on minute iii- 
upection, it is found to contain. Confederacies are 
formed, to secure for sceptical sentiments publicity and 
prevalency ; — why should there not he a cordial and 
compact alliance of holy men, of all religions parties, 
to maintain the outraged honors of the Deity, and to 
defeat, by every legitimate menns, the infernal designs. 
whieb arc now in operation npon a Ri'^at portion of 
the ignorant and unthinking part of the community! 
If atheists set up their teni|iles of reason, to teach all 
ranks of persons Ibat religion is a senseless and per- 
nicious device, ue cannot comprehend why believers 
should not erect temples of theology, to explain the 
evidences, principles, and claims of religion ; to expoite 
Uie arrogant pretensions of the human mind, when it 
would travel beyond its piovincc; and to prove to all 
persons, who need the proof, that they act most like 
reasonable beings, when they weigh fact<i, admit pro- 
babilities, — where demonstration cannot be obtained — 
and yield to the force of evidence which ought to 

ijS. An iMnffioiettCT ot elementary iaatrMotjon. on iha 
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of llie stupendous labors of othera, anti adopt their dia- 
coverk-s as the basis uf their own reasonitig, or as the 
data uf their own calculations, do not, however, sympa- 
~ ae with their religious views and feelings. 
10. Atheistical opinions are, indeed, no longer eon.' 
ed to a select few : — they are spreading amongst the 
iltitude: they are changing sides, and, by a transition 
t anaccoantable, are passing from pfailosopheis to the 
iabble, and from palaces and mansions, to workshopa 
ind taprooms: thej are not now associated with mo- 
dBSty and diffidence — with the feelings which would 
iggcst, ' We may be wrong, and, therefore, it behoves 
us to pause ; ' for atheists have grown impadent, B^orj 
in their shame, boast of their singularity, exult in the 
visionary hope of a speedy universality for their gentii 
ments; and have openly commenced a crusade against 
all religion, an enterprise to undeify the Deity, and 
banish bis worship and hia name from the world. They 
are no longer shy of a candid declaration of their senti* 
raenis 1 they do not now throw out mysterious hints, et 
propose religions enlgmns, to an intimate acquaintaocc, 
or to a coterie of attached and conridential frieads; 
but proclaim, aloud and explicitly, their confirmed 
disbelief of all and every thing which other pcrsoas 
believe, as bo religions matters. They do not, as for- 
merly, seeic to recommend their poisonous notions, by 
means of a sprinkling of philosophy, or the attractions 
of etoquenec ; For, we have now barefaced atbei»n ex- 
hibited, in association with the lowest vulgarity and 
illiteracy ; and, persons can spout blasphemy, who can 
hardly subscribe their names, or repeat the letters of tke 
alphabet. 

I L. A great moral strife has undoabiedly ooromenced: 

and in this strife, the points at issue between Ibe ut> 

lagonists are not, which )s the safest path to immor- 

tufiiy ; l>ut, whether an immortal life be an ingenious 

9w a gnjKt reality : bM, vhM no&^ca^on. qC vvi 
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i preferred; but, whether there shall be 
religion at all : not, what worship of the Deity is most 
expedient or becoming ; but, whether there be a God to 
he worshipped. Atheists have arrived, at length, to the 
Tsr; acme of impious and insoleat daring; to such a 
degree of assurance and recklessness, that, even in 
ordinary conTcrsntion, they affirm oracularly, that Iho 
Deity is an imaginary being— a contradicUon — an im- 
pOHibility ; that fools, old women, and chitdreri only 
believe that there is a God, as silly peopk, in days 
gone by, yielded a ready credence to the tales of cen- 
tsara and fairies; and, that future generations, rerio- 
vatcd by Ibe disiroveries of philosophy, will treat the 
piesent notious of a Divinity, as we regard the mythology 
of pagan antiquity ! 

13. It is impossible — and the attempt would be pre- 
poaterone — to shut oar eyes to the character of the 
times on which we have fallen ; limes, portentous 
of mighty event!) — events, wliich threaten to convulse 
and (evolutiooize th« world — the world, especially, of 
mind and morals. Much good, no doubt, is working; 
bat much evil is working too. The powers of darkness 
will, b> and by, have no new and untried expedient, to 
denMTBKKe and destroy us. For many ages, they em- 
ployed hXse religions, to accomplish their matevolest 
designs; subsequently, they leagued with suitable in- 
stmmcnts, to coi^rupt the true religion ; and now, they 
have formed a confederacy, with kindred agents, to try 
a DO-reli^on scheme. Clubs are industriously got up, 
to concoct plans and procure pecuniary means ; publi- 
cation s, to a great numerical amoant. are continually 
sent fortti from the prew; stated lectures are delivered, 
— SDd all for this uiia, virtmnu, and beneaalent end — to 
enuiiRat« from the public mind what are called silty and 
pernicious notions of a Deity — and to implaitl, in their 
place, more phllosophieat and iiaeful sentiments ! The 
1—/ «'fl» */ ntt these sgenct— tonot Nrt>iX\*y tiM w* w* .N 



bat lo destroy our institutions; tu annihilate, at once, 
our beartbs anil altars; to dry up the verj springs of 
■noralily and religion ; to make us helpless orpliana in 
an orphan world ; to send us to burrow in tlie earlh for 
our liigliest joys and hopes; and, in short, to commingle, 
in one general chaos, all the existing elements of 
society. 

13. It is the opinion of an author whnse writings are 
deservedly popular, thai atheism is liastening to occupy 
the ground, which superstition long a^o vacated. The 
correctness of this opinion is, however, doubted; and, 
by a strange delusion, some well-meaning persons per- 
tiuaciously maintain, that a genuine case of atheism 
does not exist, — that no man really disbelieves that 
there is a God. A few persons, it is said, in aacient 
times, were called atheists, because they contemned 
and ridicnled the popular superstitions : but, tiiey were 
not, in fact, atheists ; they did not repudiate the idea 
of a God. The objection may be correct enough, in 
relation to some of them; but it cannot be applied to all, 
without the rejection of evidence which ought to pro- 
duce conviction in every honest and candid mind. 
When persons — whether in Greece, or in Britain, tbou- 
sands of years ago, or yesterday, avow certain opinions, 
as their own, defend them against all opposition, and 
sulfer much and long, ratber than renounce them, they 
are entitled to credit for sincerity,— they really believe 
the opinions which they profess, however false and 
injurious. By what means these opinions are attaiited, 
and with what tempers they are held, are totally distinct: 
— What we wish to impress is simply the fact, that there 
may be genuine cases of atheistical opinion. To deny 
this fact, argues great ignorance of ancient and modern 
history ; nor less of the present state of society, both 
amongst ourselves and in other conutries. 

1-1. The ranks of atheists, it is boasted, have of late 
repoind sooudenblfl koccsaanB-. &b& imn ^i^ok, ix w 



triumphantiy inferred, that atlieislie senliments will" 
speedily supplant all others, and rid Ihe world of the 
last relica ofag^s of i|i;norant credulity and Kuper.ilitious 
obsarvance. The march of inlclleol, it is said, nill soon 
mske all men philosopbers ; and all pliilosuplieni will 
be atheists ! Glorioas coDsummation, traly! if ne are 
to believe, that atbeism is the very best espedienl for 
bringingontbeirnldenageDf tlie woTld ; aad, that atheists 
are, IhereFore, the best benefactors of their species. 
Bat. reader ! when you can believe, that a foul aud fatal 
epidemic noutd be greatly for the bealtb and longevity 
of a people; or that an everlasting night would prove 
a distinguished advantage to the animal and the veget- 
able kingdoms ; or, that a set of notions which, as they 
obtained, would brutalize all classes of society ; open 
the flood-gates of impiety and misery of every kind and 
degree ; and let in upon us a more fatal deluge than 
that from which poor Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
escaped, would be highly promotive of the purity and 
felicity of the world : — We repeat, when you can give 
credence to all these inciedible paradoxes ; and receive. 
as matters of fact, indisputable verities— these contra- 
dictory positions— these utter imposibilities— then may 
yon believe also, that atheism would prove a benelit to 
the human race ! 

Deluded and miserable mortals I what advantage do 
atbeists propose to bestow npon us? Where shall we 
find a catalogue of their past benefactions? Tu what 
page of general or particular history can they point us, 
which records the blessings that they have already voucb- 
aafed, to enable us to infer the kind yet in reserve? 
Wbatever they may promise, and however fair their 
speech, their gifts would prove, to all who accepted 
them, like the deceitful and fatal box which Pandora 
received from Jupiter. It is matter of cordial oongra- 
tslation, that the world has bad but little experience 
.of MbeiMtt; bat we are not ignoiuax ol ^Xtsa ^jmWa- 
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The question was once asked concerning the wily 
Greeks, — ^ Ulla putatet dona carere dolis Danaiim ? * ^ 
'^ Think you any gifts of the Greeks can be free from 
deceit ? " The same question may be pressed, with equal, 
emphasis, in reference to our atheists. Whatever, 
imposing pretensions they may set up^ or false titles 
assume ta themselves, they merit no other or milder 
appellative, than that of destroyers. Were they honestly 
to express the secrets of their bosoms, it would be thus : — 

To do aught good never will be onr task. 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist.^ 

1 iEneidf.b. ii. v. 43. 2 Paradise Lost, b. 1. 
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CHAPTER 11. 




I. CeRTAiN seasons are eminenliy favourable to tbe 
prodDctioD and propagntioii nl' fatal di» 
slHleH of society engender and foster mental delusion 
to a fearful extent. The stale of socict; in tliis country 
— and, indeed, throughout Europe — for some years, has 
just been fitted to produce scepticism of every kind aoil 
degree ; not would it be difficult to prove, that many of 
the causes which proitaced the atheism of a neighbour- 
ing nation, towards the close of the last century, have 
been in full operation amongst ourselves. Wicked 
men, who would have no God hot themselves, no laws 
bat their passions, no ends but their selfish interesiH, 
hare perceived and improved their advantage. We 
have bad political agitators tu prudnce anarchy ; and 
religious agitators to produce impiety. These infatuated 
persons predict, with a kind of sntanic exultation, the 
success of their diabolical eflorts, They would gladly 
folfii Iheir own predictions : but. they are not prophets. 
except false ones: and it is a mercy to their species, 
that tbey are as impotent as iliey are shorl-siKhted. 

3, Tl has been thought by some, that the more general 
ertacation of tbe people and the advancement of know- 
ledge, have conttibuled to the spread of alheislicnl 
senliments. We most confess oat ii\BA>U\Vj \n ^x*s,c^^^t 



way slreiigiljetiitig the powers of the humaa mind and 
enlarging its CHpacitj can coiilribule to delude it, we 
I learn. An ignorant man is more likely to 
B Ibe dape of imposture, than a man of informatioa, — 
Pji more tenacious of liis prejudkes, and is less assailable 
* by argument. Knowledge is to the mind, wh&t light is 
' to tlieeje, ihe medium throngh which it descries objects, 
and distinguishes reality from pretensloa, and truth 
from error : and, to retain people in ignorance, test tliey 
sljould make a bad use of knowledge, Is precisely ns if 
they should be immured in a dungcnu— in absolute 
darkness— lesi they should abuse the light of heaven, 
If persons, who have been taught to think, and whose 
education enables them to take a wider range for liieir 
thoughts, arc tempted, by the superior facilities which 
they possess, to indulge in speculation on subjeole 
beyond their reach ; the farther they proceed, the greater 
will be the accnmulalloD of their diiliculties, until, at 
length, perplexed and confounded, they will have 
learned a salutary lesson of human inability, and desist 
from the unavailing research, with, "Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain onto 
it." Men of reflection and information are less likely 
to be ensnared by error ; or, if ensnared, are more easily 
extricated :— they perceive the hindrances which beset 
every inquiry, beyond a (certain point; and would be 
the last persons to make their own opinions the criterion 
of all truth. In opposition to this view, indeed, is the 
well-known adage, iliat ' a little knowledge is danger- 
ous : ' but so. also, is a little of many other things, wbloh 
, nevertheless, both desirable and important. We 
I not, however, discussing the question of popular 
tauoation ; but, refuting the bypolhesi.i, that an increase 
lunlry, is the nci:essary cause of a growing 
, relleioB. 
le disputes which have disturbed and divided the 
%-tt theological eonti overaj, twa 







inppoBed to produce, in some persons, doubt and 
disbelief of all religion. To a man unacquainted with 
homao nature and tbe ways of the world, these might 
prove a stDmbling-block in his inquiries after trnth ; 
but, what subjectB of public interest have nut divided 
the opinions, and brought into oollision the passions 
of men I Entire uniformity of sealimenl never yet 
existed, for any lengtii of time, between a lare;e number 
of persons, on mailers which admitted of diversity. 
Sooner may ail the clocks in the world continue to 
indicate the bour with undeviating exactness, than that 
the inhabitants of the world should all see eye to eye. 

Bnt, to what of reli);ion do men's disputes generally 
relate! Not, certainly, to its frrst and fundamental 
truth. On this point, all the religions sections of the 
world are perfectly agreed. The Jew, the Cbrislian, 
ffae Mahometan, the pagan, all believe that there is a 
God: — and, as an able writer observes, 'be needs to 
have a very strong and very clear reason to shew, who 
dares to wlllisiand the common suffrage of mankind, 
and to challenge all ibe world of mistake.' To deny 
that there is a. God, because all men do not agree to 
worship him under the same name, or In tbe same 
manner, is just as irrational as to deny, that there is 
any great law of nature, because philosophers diH'er, 
in opinion, as to its precise nature, or tbe mode of its 
operation ; or, to deny, that uivil government is a bless- 
ing, because citizens entertain opposite views, as to 
what form of government is preferable. Tbe fact of 
the Divine existence is perfectly distinct from all dif- 
ferences about religion itself, strictly so called; and, 
can no more be all*ecied by them, than any one of the 
grand facts of the creation can be disproved, by a drvcr~ 
siiy of opinion in relation to some of its circumstunces. 

4. The primary and principal cause of all atheistical 
notions, is tbe depravity of the human heart. It 
^BHMens of men, not their reason, which qivivi\U& d"^^ 
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raj slrongihening the powers of the human mitid-j 
ilarpng its capacity cao coDtribule to delade it, we 
ve yet to learn. An ignorant man is more likely to 
the dupe of imposture, than a man of information, — 
more tenacious of his prej udices, and is less assailable 
t%j argument. Knowledge is to the mind, what light is 
to the eye, the medium throngh which it descries objects, 
and disiinguislies reality from pretension, and truth 
"from error : and, to retain people in ignorance, lest tllej 
'^SliDuld make a bad use of knowledge, is precisely as if 
tbcy should be immured in a dungeon— in absolute 
darkness— lest they should abuse the light of heaven. 
If persons, wbo have been tangbl to think, and wfaose 
education enables them to take a wider range for titeir 
thoughts, are tempted, by the superior facilities which 
they possess, to indulge in speculation on snbjeols 
beyond their reach ; the farther they proceed, the greater 
will be the accumuktion of their difficulties, until, at 
length, perplexed and confounded, they will have 
learned a salutary lesson of hnmao inability, and desist 
from the unavailing research, with, "Such knowledge 
is loo wonderful for me ; it is high, 1 cannot attain unto 
it." Men of reHeeiion and information are less likely 
to be ensnared by error ; or, if ensnared, are more easily 
extricated :— they perceive the hindrances which beset 
every inquiry, beyond a certain point; and would be 
the last persons to make their own opinions the criterion 
of all truth. Tn opposition to this view, indeed, is the 
ell-known adage, that ' a little knowledge is danger- 
hut so, also, is a little of many other things, which 
leverlheless, both desirable and important. We 
)t, however, diiieussing the question of popalar 
lion 1 but, refuting the hypolhesis, that an increase 
n the country, is the necessary cause of a, growing 
ipticiam on religion. 
3. The digpalfi which have disturbed and divided the 
world, oa tba Biibjecti oC theQ\osvoB,\ conUww«^,^Kx^ j 
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lapposed to produce, in soine persona, doulit 
disbelief or ail religion. To aman unacquaitited 
tmnian Dainre and the ways «r llie world, these might 
prove a stnmbling'-blDck io his iniiuiries after troth ; 
bat, what subjects of pablic interest have nut divided 
the opinions, and brought into collision the passions 
of men ? Entire nniformity of sentiment never yet 
existed, for any length of lime, between a lar^e number 
of persons, on matlers wbieh admitted of diversity. 
Sooner may all the clocks in the world continae to 
indicate the hour with undeviating exactness, than that 
the inhabitants of the world shonld all see eye to eye. 

But, to what of religion do mcn'n disputes generally 
relate? Not, certainly, to its Hrst and fundamenlal 
truth. On this point, all the religious sections of the 
world are perfectly agreed. The Jew. the Christian, 
tbe Mabometao, the pagan, all believe that there is a 
God: — and, as an able writer observes, 'he needs to 
have a very strong and very clear reason to shew, who 
dares to withstand the coromon sufTrage of mankind, 
and to challenge all rhe world of mistake.' To deny 
that there is a God, because all men do not agree to 
worship him under the same name, or in the same 
manner, is just as irrational as to deny, that there is 
an; great law of nature, because philosophers differ, 
in opinion, as to its precise nature, or tbe mode of its 
operation; or, to deny, that civil government is a bless- 
ing, because citizens entertain opposite views, as to 
what form of government is preferable. The fact of 
the Divine existence is perfectly distinct from all dif- 
ferences about religion itself, strictly so called; and, 
can no more be alTectcd by them, than anyone of the 
grand facts of the creation can be disproved, by a diver- 
sity of opinion in relation to some of its circumstances. 

4. The primary and principal cause of all atheistical 
notions, is the depravity of the human heart. \». \*.\Vt 
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lief of a Deity. "The fool «&js in his heart, ThoV 
Gad ; " — that is, he detirta there v, 
lot fur the advaotage of wicked men, as one observes, 
-that there should he a God. And aa it is usual with 
people to desire that which is supposed for their ad- 
vantage ; so, the irreligious of mankind fondly olierisli 
the wi^h, that the creator of the world were as unreal 
a being, as the Jupiter or the Pan of the anciMit 
heathen. And, what they ardeotly wish to be true, tbey 
endeavor to believe so ; — and, after a lengthened seiies 
of efl'orls to coerce their minds, their endeavors suc- 
ceed, and they can flatter themselves on the attaintnent 
which they have made. It is false and foolish to pre- 
tend, that persons of certain principles and practices 
can like to retain God in their minds, or in their creeds. 
We can easily conceive such persons, in moments of re- 
lleclion, pursuing, almost insensibly, a train of thong-bt, 
like the following :-~' If there be a creator and upholder 
of the universe, it is probable that he is also its go- 
vernor 1 and should his administration extend to this 
world, it is probable, that my actions are displeasing to 
Iiim ; and should there be a fnture life and a retributive 
jiidgotent, I am likely (o suil'cr the penalUes of my 
olTences; — I hope, therefore, that all notions of a Deity 
are unfounded ; and, that the pretended Deity himsalf 
is, altogether, a creation of some age of superstitious 
delusion.' 

5, The superior Keal of atheists, in disseminating 
their pestilential opinions, has contributed greatly to 
their increase. The friends of religion cannot be 
ehurged with npathetic indifference towards its interesta. 
The multitude of well-orgaoized societies, tbroughout 
the world, which co-operate with harmony and effioi- 
cuL-y, in promoliug the caosc of truth and rlghteoaaneu> 
is a pulpahle and permanent proof of the ciistence of 
louali hallowed seal in the churcb,-~zeal kindled bji 
<*gftp«fJiiOtfy«a, and direcleAto tha alftMngwa^^fcJIwit j 
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icurred to us as ft singular 
fact, lliat the attention of religious psuple has been so 
little awake to the wide sprending scepticism or the 
present da^ ; and. that llieir Kealoua ell'orls tiave nut 
been more speeially direuted to exlioguish or couiiler- 
act it> Lectures are delivered to propagate atbcism ; 
but, who has heard or lectures to refute it.' Thousands 
of boirible publications arc distributed amoiijcat llie 
populace, to proselyte them to the notions of our modern 
rree-tbinkers : but, amidst the inoumerahle religious 
books, of all sorts and sizes, which are incessantly 
issaing from the press, comparatively few make a direct 
attack upon these wnrks nf tbe devil. They assume — 
mistakenly, as we think— a univet 
Divine existence; and tbus );ive 

of truth and virtue, 

: found to contain. 

ire for sceptical seni 

why should there not b 

ce of holy men, of all religious parties, 

e outraged honors of the Deity, and to 
defeat, by every legitimate menns, tbe infernal desig'ns. 
which are now in operation upon a great portion of 
tbe ignorant and unthinking part of the community! 
If atheists set up their temples of reason, to teach all 
ranks of persons that religion is a senseless and per- 
nicious device, hc cBnnot comprebend why believers 
should not erect temples of theology, to explain the 
evidences, principles, and claims of religion; to expose 
Ibc arrogant pretensions of the human mind, when it 
would travel beyond ils province; and to prove to all 
persons, who need the proof, that they act moKt like 
reasonable beings, it ben they weigh facts, admit pr<>- 
babilitirs, — ivhete demonstration cannot be obtained — 
and yield tu the force of evidcoce which ought to 

A Aa IiuaMoiaBer at eleinentaij 'nxuVr mJATtft. citt "^aw. 
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!)iil)jecls of natural religion. mHy be connted aim 
the oauBCB of t^rowinf; sceplidsm. N 
nice more amply provided with Ihe mfans of religious 
knowledge ; and, never was relj^'ions knowledgi-- — 
Rmongst persona making pretensions to it— more genernj 
and superliiTial. Deep researcli and profound though! 
nie, with many, hardly deemed necessary, in llie present 
day. Religious reflection hns too macli given way to 
religions hustle. Our forefathers, it is s^iid, investigated 
and reHeeted ; and, it belongs to us to adopt and act 
out iheir views. The inUueoceof this false maxim is 
injurious in a hi^^h degree, both to religious teachers. 
»nd to them who are taught. Amongst the evils which 
result from it, are Ihe following: — comparatively few 
persons Ihink f'lr themselves in religious roatlers— enery 
thing is taken fur granted— the reason of things is not 
understood— and Ihe things themsehes are neitherolearty 
apprehended, nor leaaciously grasped by the mind. 
The mind, in such a case, is like a uitadel nithoal 
defence, exposed to every assault, and ready to capitu- 
late to the feeblest enemy. 

All classes of religionists have, too much lost sight 
of elemeDlary truths, and the grounds on whiih they 
rest. In many of our seminaries, religion is well nigh 
excluded ; and, in others, where some allention is givt^n 
to it, it forms no part of the course of education. In 
our numerous Sabhalh-schools, the calechisois which 
arc taught, do not sufficiently embrace and iltusti'BIc 
llrsl principles, nur defend, as tliey ought, the prinoiplea 
which they do comprehend and explain : the educaiioB 
is rather mechanical, than intellectual ; the children 
are taught to exercise their memories, rather than Ihtir 
understandings. And, if we pass from the school-room 
tu our places of worship, we discover the same deli~ 
ciency of elementary instruclion, 

The teacher of pliilosnpliy often recurs to fust prin- 
MiBt wnpectapd cunfifaaca ftirlUa ti 



and to impart force nnd effect lo bis reasonings. Tliey 
are not of Jess imporlancc in relif;ion, llian in pliilusopliy ; 
bot they are more freqaently asaumed in the one, titan 
in the other. They certainly bate not thni place and 
promincDce in religious discourses to which ihey arc 
entitled. It may, indeed, be doubted, if (he j^cneral 
sentiment favors a frequent discussion of Ihem. The 
teacher of religion, who should deliver au entire dis- 
course, in the ordinary exercise of bis office, on the 
proofs that theie is a God, nould expose himself to the 
charge of trilling, although, perhaps, not one out of every 
ten persons composing his auditory, could give a lalional 
account of bis belief in this great truth. 

A lecturer un chymistry, for example, would hardly 
be thought to wnsie (he time of his pupils, if he, occa- 
sionally, reminded them of the simple elementary suh- 
atances which compose all natural bodies; and lo 
which auccessful analysis will reduce them. Now, what 
these simple elementary substances arc lo natural bodies, 
the doctrines of God's beinfc. attributes, providential 
and moral government, are, for (lie most part, to reli- 
gions truth, — they go to make it up : — and, all practical 
religion must be traced to an intelligent and a cordial 
belief of rhcm. From these observations it will appear, 
what facilities are alfordod to atheists, by the unwary 
friends of religion, to insinuBts their notions, and to 
win proselytes to their party. 

7. The pride and presumption of rea.inn may occa- 
sionally beguile persons into atheism. We feel, in 
listening to the intellectual pretensions of some men, 
what we have ever fvll, when beholding representations 
of the fabled Atlas bearing, between his xhouldets, the 
visible heavens; namely, their prodigious nbsurdlly. 
These persons assume a competency to grapple with 
things invisible, as well as visible ; wilh uhjecli remote, 
as well as contignous; with jnflnile, as well as linite- 
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HOB, their own jud^ents tbe criterion H 
truth ; — forf;etling,howcontTRC<e[l is the most capacious 
underManding ; and, hon liable to err, the soundest 
jud)!;nicnt. We are, comparative!;, Iiul little nretLturen. 
— Dot bearing the proportioD to the visible creation, tit 
an atom to our globe : our senses are few and out 
powers feeble ; our duration is bal a moment, and out 
apace a point; and, bunjilily and modesty eminently 
belit us, and are both wise and safe. When we are 
tempted to think more higliiy of ourselves than benouies 
ns ; to form an enormous eslimate of our own powers; ' 
to apply our minds, with a determined and obstinate 
perseverance, to subjects beyond, inRnitel; beyond, tlic 
Utmost stretch of liuman observation and thought, and 
which can never become matters of scrutiny to us ; — what 
expected, in such eases, but a disastrous isane ? 
Qur mIndK, exhausted at lenKlit, by incessant and un- 
kvallinj; toil — overwhelmed by the vastness, or con- 
'ftiunded by the remoteness, of tbe objects sought to be 
k^ronght under investigation— seek relief, by any means; 
^t-in theory, wheu fact is not at hand ; In error, if plan- 
ibie, and possessing the semblance of truth ; in athe- 
9m. rather iban not obtain relief at all: and the relief 
of atheism is delirium. 

Persona who devote themselves to investigate thr 
phenomena of nature, labor, ineffectually, to attain a 
knowledge of their origin. They can proceed, with 
certainty and satisfaction, to ft certain point: but, 
beyond that point, all is lerra i ntojni (a,— an undit- 
covered country. Here, they are completely at a stand. 
By no effort of skill, or facility of science, can Uiey 
overstep the boundary line, which separates the known 
from the unknown ; and, to whatever point they turn, 
or means employ, tbey find themselves confined, baffled, 
defeated. Now the fatal error into which some of tbcm 
fe//, ix this, tliey Canc> Itieniaelvcs at tbe lery end 
ofMff thmt ejciato to ba knovin— at. <hft \m>.\.wi nt TOtete ] 



tbe BltiniHte principle of (he crealion — at llic final 
cause uf all existence. And tbua ihcy ■ thrual some 
mechanic cause ' into Ihe plnce of the Deity ; Ibey reat 
sliorlof God, to make a god of something else. Had 
an old Greek sophist been requested to account for 
the orieia of bis atoms ; or, to explain what he meant 
by his ' plastic nature,' be would have been puzzled lo 
furnish an answer. And were the abnve persons pressed 
with all the absurdity and oontradiotion involved in 
tlieir hypothesis of a hnal cause, they would be com- 
pelled lo admit Ihe existence of a cause, still anterior 
to the one supposed the first. 

S. We are compelled, liually, to place amongst the 
causes of an increase of atheistical opinions, in some 
quarters, the inoperative failh of a great majority of the 
professed friends of religion. The first article in the 
respective creeds of all such persons is, in efl'ect, — " I 
believe in God." But, what do they believe concerning 
him 7 — That he is the governor and judge of the world, 
as well as its creator and benefactor ! — Tliat Ihcy are 
held acoODUtable to him for tbeir behaviour toivards 
«acb other, no less than townrds himself?— And. that 
they shall be happy, or miserable, in a future stale of 
existence, as they are virtuous or vicious in the present '. 
Is it credible, that persons who riot in all manner of 
cxcesses^oppress, rob, hate, murder each other — really 
believe these truths! How is it possible to reconcile 
dieir detestable and villanous conduct with such a 
belief! Believe in God! Yes, Ihey believe in God, 
in all these respects, as they believe in the man in the 
moon ; that is. that there may be one ; for whom, how- 
ever, they caro not one straw. But, if their opinions 
have little or no practical control over themselves, their 
practices exert a fatal influence over others. The 
sceptical observers of this disruptiun of faith and prac- 
tice — some of whom may, indeed, be vjasexvft'^ — ^tt 
eoaBrmed in tbeir JcepticUm. ftnA w«a >h» tt6.>«pN».ii^, 
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thus afforded lb em, to instil into others — who can better 
understand the truth and importance of religion from 
palpable facts, than from abstract reasonings ; and, 
from the lives of their neighbonrs, than from their opi- 
nions — that religion is altogether a useless and false 
pretension. And, it must be admitted, that they are 
too often successful practitioners — their poison is im- 
bibed—the contagion spreads — and, by and by, we have 
a frightful increase of the malady, M^hich changes all 
who become infected with it, into aliens from their God, 
from their species, and from themselves. 



CHAPTER III. 



ATHEISM UNIVUArHr ' 



1. Every system of opiaions bears snnie conventional 
de:4igDation, derived, either from its author, or fmm one 
of its leading principles. Accordingly, we read uf tlii; 
Platonic philosophy, the LuihPTan creed, and so forth. 
And thus mankind have xi^reed to call those views <i( 
the creation, which rxclode the existence and tlie agency 
Ufa Deity, atheism ; and, all who entertain them, athe- 
ists.' There is a peculiar appropriateness in this appli- 
cation of the terms, since they mean, llteraily under- 
alond, without God; — an awful distiuclion, iu what 
sense soaver, or to whonisnever applied! AtheisLs are 
nsually divided, for ibe sake of distinction, into two 
cla.tses — speculative and practical i^speculative athe- 
ists hold the opinion that there is no Supreme First 
Cause of all things ; praciicRl atheists live as If (here 
were none. That tliousands of the latter class exist, 
requires, anfortunBtely for themselves and society, no 
proof; and that some of the fnnner are to he met with, 
incredible as it may seem, admits neither of dispute nor 
doubt. And to Hhutapitch of attainment have they 
readied ; or rather, into what depths of Infatuailon 
have they sanli ; to whose eyes nature exhibits no 

■ The lenn uhclnn, or Bihdit, Hjli!ri>«l._f»» mrr •cbootboj^ who 
rfaal mail genulae aemolnt of th 
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tokens of a Divinity ; to whose ears no voires issuiDg 
from her proround recesnes, proclaim a Creator: and in 
whose bosom there is do stirring sense —do conscioDS 
apprehension of an Invisible Power ! 

a. The rejeclion, however, of an intelligent Creator, is 
not the only horrible peculiarity oT bo atheislicnl creed. 
As, in a system of planets, should the primary planet be 
destroyed, the entire system must go to wreck : so the 
doctrine of the Divine existence, the f;rnnd primary 
troth in every scheme of religion, being renonneed : 
religion,— in every sense of the term, is, wholly and for 
ever, at an end. If there be no God, there can be no 
religion: whether the word be understood to meHn a 
number of doctrines, amongst which his being and per* 
feclions hold a distinguished place; or, various duties, 
nf which he is the principal object. The doctrine of a 
creating, upholding, presiding Uivlnity, imparts to all 
ather religions doctrines, their meaning, importHoce, 
-BUd elScacy ; to all religions principles, their being and 
■lability ; to all religious practices their abiding obliga- 
tfons; and, to all religious hopes and joys their validilj 
^d certainty. Let this, therefore, be repudiated, aud 
fiot a vestige, not a shadow remains of that, whiuh has 
sver been held, by all ages and nations, as the best 
Htrectory, distinction, safe-guard, aud solace of ujan- 
kind. 

Thus, atheists wape a war of extermination, indiscri- 
minately, against all religion ; they would allow it 
neither a place nor a name in the world. And they 
would extinguish it, by exiiDgnishing Him, who is, at 
once, its author and its end. And if, at any lime. Uiey 
condescend, forsooth, to pronounce his name, it is only 
1o express their unnatural and infernal dislike to 
him ; to tell him, or rather of him, how thoroughly 
hateful the idea of a Uod is to them There is no anti- 
pathy, no natural aversion, so powerful and monstrous, 
a» that moral antipathy, or avewion, which altoUu 
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cherUh towards tbe auilior and sustainer of ihoir being. 
Tbe mere sound of lis name acta upon (heiti in a way 
analogous to [lie siglit or water upon persons alllicted 
trith a certain canine disease. 

3. Some maliguattt discuses eveoluallj expend tliem- 
aelTes, — the lapse of lime destroys, or abates tlicir virus; 
but alfaeism, as » moral pestilence, loses nolliing: from 
years : it remains essentially uncbangcd, possesses pre- 
cisely the same tendency, produces the same results, 
whether we contemplate its operation and effects in the 
followers of Epiourns, or in tbe disciples of David 
Hume: it injures, as we Ihink, the intelltctoal powers, 
currupts and destroys the moral constitution, and pivcs 
an unnatural and emphatic impetus to all the animal 
passions. O bow fallen ! how chaof^ed ! how utterly 
besotted are they, who can discern no wisdom, where 
all is contrivance, — nor power, where Omnipotence itself 
is iri exercise; nor goodness, where nature is teemin^c 
with satisfactions and deli)i;hts! 

Modern atheism, in short, differs very little from tbe 
atheism of the ancients, except that its spirit is more 
virulent and violent. This may arise from its associa- 
tion with less inleltect, less learning, and less reRneraent 
of manners now, than formerly ; or, from its connection 
with a deeper and more determined depravity ; from a 
recklessness of appearances and consequences, rarely 
witnessed in the conduct of sane persons, but peculiarly 
cbamcterrstic of him, who is the original and efficient 
fBbrieator of all " damnable heresies." 

4. In attempting to illustrate a scheme of atheistical 
opinions, in order to expose its worth lessness, we have 
Ibis difficulty to encounter at the commencenici<t, that 
the opinions of no one atheist can be taken as a sample 
of the opinions of nil. The learned and labotious Dr. 
Cudworth has shewn, with great ability and patience of 
research, that amongst the ancient philosophers, there 
axialed several distinct kinds of atfadatim^ 
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their faces did not differ more than their 
And, thin ix just whitt might be suspeutet), independent 
of the iliscoverj or the announcement of the fact As 
well may so many mnrlners attempt to navi<;sife an un- 
known, H trackless, boundless ocean, nithout a chart, 
eompass, or celestial] sifcns, by which In steer theit 
course, with the expectation, that after years of sailing, 
in various directions, they should meet in precisely 
the snine points of Intitiidc and longUade ; as that a 
number of speculative men, blind, or indiflercnt, to the 
only evidence which the Deity has afforded of his ex- 
istence, and consequently, denying it, should hope to 
arrive at the same conoluRions, ooncerning the sub- 
jects on which their speculations would be likely to 
turn. We must, therefore, select a few opinions 
common lo all, who have either aspired tolhedislinctioa 
of being accounted atheisis, or merited to be placed 
amoDf.it those disbelievers, whom nearly all the world 
have united to deem execrable, and view them with 
other opinions of an opposite character, and entertained 
by all who believe that there is a Creator and Governor 
of the world. Thus ihe schemes of theism and atheism 
will he belter apprehended and eslimatcd. by being' 
shown in brief detail, and exhibited in direct contrast. 

."), Theism rests upon indelible instincts, palpable 
facts, irrefrnfcable arguments, common sense and ob- 
servalion :^upon what basis does atheism rest! What 
instincts urge a man to renounce the author of his 
being! What facts can he collected from the appear- 
ances of nature, or traced out amongst her depths, to 
j uslify a man to bis conscience, or to his fellows, in pro- 
claiming, with all the assurance of nn actual discovery, 
that an Intelligent Agent is not the first cause of all 
existence! What arguments can the most ingenious 
logicians frame, to carry ciiiiviclion to Ihe bosom of a 
Kepler, a Newton, or a Boyle, ibal the Great Ubject of 
hi* devotion ia a pbantum 1 And bow cm a MMindr 
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mioded dc-libemlive man be iniluced to believe — coti- 
trarj to alt anatogj — that wliat he beholds in nature, 
what he is in himself, what he feels niUiin his bosom, 
goes for nolbiog towards iadicaliDji; the fact, or sus- 
taining llie inference, of an all-creating governing 
Inlelligence ? 

Tbeism assigns an adequate cause for all the nnnierous 
forms of esiatence ; makes us subjucla of nionil govern- 
nent; appoints us a rank in a graduated scale of being, 
sod a part tu act on tbe theatre of life, wortby of our- 
selves:-- atheism teaches, that all existence is equally 
and wholly causeless; holds us accountable to no 
divine power ; and peiniits us to claim nn superior na- 
ture, to aim at do nobler end, and In hope for no higher 
destiny, than brutes. 

Tbpism is essentially preservative of all that we are 
accustomed to hold dear ; suggests and strengthens our 
social order; binds us together in an endearing relation, 
as alike the olTspring of one Great Parent ; places the 
whole system of human all'airs, and ourselves, in par- 
ticular, under the ever-walchful supervision and un- 
erring direction of an invisible lieing, whose perfections 
are so many distinct securities of all our interests : — 
atheism carries absolute destruction into all uur highest 
concerns; substitutes confusion for order; pioducea a 
disruption of all the sympathies of our common uature ; 
and, while it encouriiges the proud and profligate to 
riot, in all conceivable excesses, under the perverted 
notion of living while they live, and, with an assurance 
of absolute impunity, it wrests from the miserable the 
last solace of aBliciion, 

Theism places before us an original, a perfect pattern 
of all possible excellence; imposes powerful restraints 
on vice; suggests urgent motives to virtue; begets 
mutual confidence, in all transactions between man and 
man; holds rectitude esfcniial tu happiness, and devo- 
ti«B ' IttdiipeBMfale to rectitude;— atheitm, iiowever, 
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ntliibita do sucb pattern uf moral excellence ; makes 
bar chief good to consist in the gratification of oat 
Iniinal appetites; destroys all cooliclencB; and pro- 
itnibes siibliatbs, templea, priests, aod prajets, as worse 
^sn useless. 
6. Such, then, are tbe scbeines which religionists and 
non-rellgionisls respectively maintain ; schemes as op- 
yoaiteasthe pules, and as irreconcilable as antagonist 
principles. Between all religious people — however 
separated by time or space, however dissimilar itilaii' 
goage and customs, however different in modes of faith 
and forms of worship — tliere are points of agreement, 
tralhs concerning which there is no dispute, certain 
opinions which accredit them as religions, as much as 
their face and voice idenlify them with hnmanily. But 
the atheist is an alien from all ; he has nothing in 
common with auy ; he is a dissentient from his fellows ; 
a discordant note amidst tbe harmonies of the nniverse; 
an isolated atom, possessing no sympathy with the great 
mass of intelligent and moral existence, 

7. It may, indeed, induce a sigh, or extort a tear, thai 
there should existindividuuls deserving the opprobrious 
I designation of atheists ; that rational and moral beings 
"leuld be ho infatuated with pernicious fancies j so 
crse in their notions, or wicked in their aolipathiea; 
>sttoall reason and religion, as to expunge from 
r creed, or to obliterate from their hearts, a belief 
in the existence of the Great Being who formed aod 
sustains them : — that persons should be so far gone from 
modesty and decency, aa lo have the efl'rontrry to affirm 
to their neighbours, or to announce to the ears of the 
world, their own dereliction of opinions, which tens of 
thousands of mankind — bright with intelligence and 
fragrant with excellence — have ever held dearer than 
life itself. But with what eccentricities, follies, and 
IS chargeable ! Who, that 
bu a moderate acqauntaneo with mankiad, doeamt 






wljat opposite extreoies or credulit; aod dis- 
belief, supcratition and scepticism, they run ! Tliere is 
no opinion too mucli at variance with 
too palpably absurd, too frigbtfully i 
entertained by the liuman mindl And, on the oilier hand, 
sentiments as evidently true as they are deeply impor- 
tant, arc superciliously rejected, without previous ex- 
amination or subsequent compunction. Some persons 
believe, nithonl evidenoe : others disbelieve, against 
evidence ; and not a few adopt whatever opinions lie in 
Iheir way, regardless of tlieir truth or falsehood; and 
then lay them aside, or exchange them for others, as 
circumstances may arise, with little hesitation, and 
reckless of results. 

8, But, linally, the existence or Ihe progress of any 
mental error, which diminishes the evil, and favours the 
indujjtence of moral error, can surprise no one who 
understands the inherent predilections of our corrupt 
hearts ; we love darkuess, in some respects, rather than 
lighl. Atfaeislic sentiments recommend themselves lo 
every prolligate, immoral man. To reduce the Deity 
to a non-entity, or lo circumscribe his perfections, must, 
above all other things, seem, lo such a person, a lUsirie- 
ralum. And if a considerable portion of every eomiuu- 
nily consists of well-informed, deliberallve, morally 
eKUcllent persons, a vast majority is made up of indivi- 
duals, if^norant and unthinking ; disinclined lo attempt, 
and, consequently, unable to prosecute, consecutivt- 
Irains of thought; unacquainted alilce, with the evidences 
of natural and revealed religion ; the slaves of impe- 
tuous passions: glad to cherish a hope of escape, by 
auy means, from the dreaded penalties of years of trans- 
fn^Bsions ; and. therefore, the willing dupes ufalbeislical 
fancies, although the bare possibility that such fancies 
are false, might well appal the sluulest heart. 




I. Our TJewB of remote ages ate dim, as well aa dis- 
laiit 1 and, tlierefure, our knowledge of lliem liardi; 
deserves llie name. In atlempling lo realize lliem, the 
mind encounters diSiculties similar to lli09e of the eye. 
when it would survey, from some elevated position, an 
unknonn and dlstanl landscape, tbrough the medium of 
a faint moonlight, or by the aid of a few astral rajS. 
They are, in short, as ootnpletely inaceessible lo ua, 
except by means of some Iraditionarj intimation ; some 
ancient coin, or crumblinj; fragment, some allukiTO 
obserralion, or brief and imperfect L'bronicle. as ages jet 
to come. Scanty are the materials, and few are the facti 
whioh go tomakeup, whatever record of remote antiquity 
has desreaded to us : and, of course, it is, in many re- 
pecls, CKoeedingly defective, unoerlain, and unsatii- 
factory. 

L'pon all ancient times, indeed, rests a dense miat 
wlilch He attempt, in vain, to disperse: and we suor 
enter it. and become involved in distressing confusion 
and QDcerlninty, when ne would transporiourselves back, 
and beeumc conversant with the early morning of th« 
world ; and with the character, senlinients.uusloms, and 
mi forth, of the men who then lived and ITuuiislied. We 
Bsk now, to little purpose, what was the appearance of the 
earth, thousands of years ago? What were the boun- 
dariw of gacB K kinitdom T Where WM the rite of naiE- J 



a city ? To what degree of civilizRiioD did sucli peopIC' 
atuio 1 How and with wfaoin uriginaled ktters ', Wlio 
lirsl cultivated tiie nrts? Wlio were tile lirst stii dents 
of pbilosopli}' ? But, whatever deftree of obscurity and 
uDcertainly attaclies to distant icraa of ilie world, and 
to the cirouustanues of persons and things, tlien exist- 
ioK, there is one grand fact whieh stands out on every 
page uf ancient history, and which, although the mete 
natural philosopher or antiquary may disregard it, uill 
not fail to arrest and fix the attention of the religiana 
inquirer ; namely, the universality of a religious helief, 
coeval and commensurate with the human family. 

2. The lime was, probahly, viben political divisions of 
the earth did not exist ; when kingdoms were nut 
founded, nor cities built; when civilisation had not 
imparled her relinements to the human species; when 
literature, the arts, the sciences, were little known : but, 
in what age was man without God ! when were all man- 
kind atlicists! We can, however, get at the origin of 
many things ; we can trace the commencement of some 
SGcUons of the human race; we can tell who huilt 
certain cities, and founded the kingdoms, uf which they 
became Ihe capitals; we can assign authors to parti- 
cular codes of laws and systems of philosophical opi- 
nions: hut, who were the hrst believers in a Deity ! 
Who first expressed religious sentiments'! Who first 
huilt altars and olftred ^acriticcs '. The history ot every 
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IS are as little known to us, aa 
; and eDterprisiug as we are, 
many things haie tended to isolate mankind, and to 
reliiin the diffi-'rent sCLtions of the human family, dc- 
bceodcd from the same slock and made of one blood. 
in iawWcuieptigimiaBcc of each othcf. A love of 



I tenntry, the labor and expence of trnvellinjc, lb< 
1 stty of languages, the difference nf c.liini 
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ibiae to withhold u 
IS to Ihi: land of oor fatliers, 
3 the place of our hinh. 
en of time, the infaabitnnls 
the globe, knew, cnmpara- 
A spirit of enterprise, 
ooeasionatly urged individuals to undertake 
ivels, aod natious to form ooloniea : anil, ofconrae, 
knowledge of the world and of its inhabitants 
Increased, as they proceeded. And whatever country 
they explored, or conquered, no people were found 
wholly destitute of religious ideas. The testimony of 
ancient writers, on this point, is so uniform, and so 
■otorions. as not to require a particular meulion. 
L- And, now that facilities are provided for travelling. 
Mith surprising rapidity aud safety, both by land and 
nrftler; that, from whatever motives, the entire lerraque- 
'«ns globe is being traversed ; that new eounlrles are being 
• discovered, and old countries more thoroughly explored : 
rxnd that ne are hecoining acquainted with all nations 
bwid tribes of the human family, both civilized and bar- 
I'barouH. nhat is the fact, as to the universnlily of relj- 
Kiaus notions and feelings! We have seen that lb«re 
Iwas Qo section of the ancient world atheistical : anil 
■■where now can be found a whole people, totally deati- 
Itnle of religiuus ideas, hopes, and fears f It is highly 
Mrubable, that an entire people of this description never 
Mtd exist, and could not now he found. Atheism, tben, 
ilia not common in the world, nor natural to man. ' The 
■Miild of nature is no atheist. 

r • *■ It is truly amvsing and pitiable to learn how 
atheists aecouat for a universality of religious belief, 
when thej are not so ignorant or so impudent aa to deny 
it. They tell as, that ' kings and priests convened it to 
the untutoied minda of Ihe comDMn people, for ainiater ] 
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purposes.' But has il not been found— and most vivid 
— where kings and priests never had a place or a name ? 
What king: or priest ever produced impressions of a 
Divinily or a Great Spirit, in the minds of hordes of 
poor wandering savages ? And if they fancy that they 
behold him, or hear him in the elements, or in eflects, 
the true cause of which they cnnnot astiisn; still the 
notion of such a Being must be previously in their 
minds. On no other presumption can suspicions or ap- 
prehensions of supernatDral agency, in the minds of 
such untutored children of the desert, be accounted for. 

But, " It originated in times of great ignorance, for 
all ignorant people are superstitious." Had religious 
belief been confined to periods of extreme ignorance 
and barbarism, — had it receded before the progressive 
illuminations of science and the increasing refinements 
of civilization, like some dense and noxious vapour 
before the rising son, this objection would seem to 
possess a degree of plausibility. But since times of 
great knowledge have not banished it from amongst 
men; and since it does so happen, that the most pro- 
found philosophers are also the most tenacions believers 
and the most devout worshippers, il falls to the ground. 
If this objection possessed validity, Lord Bacon's maxim 
must be reversed, namely, "A little philosophy inclinetli 
man's mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men's minds about to religion."' 

But, " It was produced by fear." This is a very old 
atheistical device, to evade an insurmountable difficulty. 
And the cause here assigned for religious belief is not 
less fictitious than the former. Why should fear have 
prodnced the notion of a God, rather than the notion of 
a God, fear? Why may net the well-known words of 
the heathen writer, Primai in orbe Deoe fecit lima 
Fear Brit made gods in the world — be changed i 
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.JP.rix'ui'nt'rbelimorem/ecitDear—Godfinl made Teat 

in ilie world '. It certainly was, however, a most mi - 

Dontable Ihing, that anj man, or bod; of mtn, shtAitiJ 

cboen held in terror of a Bdn^, of whom they Iiai! 

previous notion whatever — had neither heard nor 

ii)!;ht — an absolute non-entity ! 

Ill But, il may be added, " The notion of a God has been 

inded down b; tradition," No douhl, the fact of tlie 

i^iviui: cxislcDoe has been a sahject of traditionary 

iMmmunicslion through thousands of yeara. But, 

rtidience arose the tradition? Who originated this 

'Mpinion, which has been transmitted from father to soe. 

' 4iBd from g:eneration to generation, beyond all historical 

,ldate or aDti(|uarian research? By what means has il 

iched every people of the norld, and survived all the 

svulalions of human opinion* When we consider 

bnt the moral condition of the world has been for 

ittousands of years, and that mankind, by reason of tbia 

oondilion. have bad more to fear than to hope from the 

J)eity,it issarprisingihat — provided the notion of aGod 

were a chimera — they have not conspired to banish il 

from amongst them. 

5. We may he reminded, that " the universality of an 
opinion is no decided proof of its correctness; and that 
man; opinions have, ere now, obtained a general nnd 
powerful hold of the minds of men, which were alter- 
wards shown to have had no foundation in truth," There 
is much speciousness and little weight in this remark, 
when made with a view to invalidate the universal belief 
of a Deily. A general belief of any thing is a presump- 
tive proof of its irulh. " What seems true to some wise 
men, is somewhat probable : what seems to the most, or 
ID all wise men, is very probable; what must men, bolb 
wine and unwise, assent unto, doth still more rsseniMc 
Uie truth; but what men generally consent in, liath 
}ijg}iest probability, and approaches near to demon- 
atrable trulb; so near, l\ial itma-j v»** ^^ I'^^^w^Vwa I 
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arrogance and Belf-eonDeitednesa, or for intolerabb I 
ol^tiuacy and perveraeness, to deny i(." ' 

,If the world, in any instance, entertained uafounded 
potions, of wbicli tbey were at length disabused, — by 
wbat ineans were they undeceived? Not surely by 
empty declamation, or sophistical insinuatioD, or vulgar 
jesia, or witty sarcasms. It was not by means such as 
these, that Columbus convinced the people of the Old 
World, that there was a fourth continent; or that Co- 
pernicus indaced his cotcmporaries to embrace his 
view of the solar system. Now, atheists liud well nigh 
the entire world possessed of a common religious belief 
— the urigio of which they attempt in vain to trace — 
and they call upon us to reuonnce it, to be of no belief, 
esoept what they, in the plenitude of their wisdom and 
benevolence, shall dictate. But on what grounds du 
they make this demand upon us? What voyage of dis- 
covery has put them in possession of the grand secret, 
which they pretend to have found out; By what pro- 
cess of investigation have they ascertained that through- 
out the universe there is nothing but matter?— that 
immense space is a vacuum, as to spiritual existence ? 

Nothing short of actual demonstration that there is 
no God, should induce any sane man to turn atheist: 
and we have looked, without success, into the ablest 
atheistical writings, for the shadow of such a demon- 
stration. Demonstration ! An lionest argument was never 
jet framed, sufficiently conclusive to shake the faith of 
an intelligent believer. And ignorant and impudent 
asawtions, — inuendoes agai nst kings, priests, and 
saiAls^—revi lings and blasphemies, are not likely li> 
entice honest-minded men to yield up their well- 
fflimded. and long-cherished confidence. To become the 
4isoif)lflS of masters who employ such shnllow a 

iDiproBclyte Ibem to their senseless and baseless fane! 



It may be objettteil, again, " Have tlicre not been 
atlieials in almost every country, and in every peiiod of 
time? " We are far from thinkiog that all the persons, 
io apcieat and modern limes — from Leucippus and l>c- 
mocritas to Spinoza and others — who have proclaimed 
th^iselves athciata, avowed a disbelief in wbat thej ia 
their cunaciecices believed; it would be npjust and 
uncharitable to charge them with absolute faUeliood, to 
prououDce them wilful liars. But that such persons 
bave been few, veiy few — not iu the ptoportion to the 
rest of mankind, of one to ten thousand— is a cause for 
Ibankfulneas to all who are lovers of truth and rigb- 
tcousneaa. And it is probable that some of this few 
;ire(CT(rf«I merely to be unbelievers; that tbey were one 
tbing in appearance, and anotlier in reality; that thsy 
" would unt let belief lay hold of them " against their 
inclinations and passions ; that tbeir convictions did not 
father their boastingij ; that their consciences and their 
lips luld different tales. At any rale, an inference to 
this elTect may be justly deduced from the confessions 
and recantations of some alheisls, towards the close of 
life. And, it ahould not be forgotten, that even amongst 
those disbelievers, to whom we are bound, in fairness, 
to concede sincerity, great dilferences of opinion have 
ever prevailed, proving, that, with all (heir high and 
splendid notions of themselves, and tbeir uncfaarittible- 
ness and contempt of others, they have yet discoveries to 
make, disputes to settle amongst tbemsi-Kcs. and ibe 
nt plui u/(ra— the farthest or laat point — if human in- 
quiry to attain. It is with peeuliar propncly, therefore, 
that atheists boast of tbeir numbers, of iheir faonesty. 
and of their unanimity ! 

7. Bui, it may be further objected, " 1 1 common opi- 
nion prove any thing for the exisienic of a God, il 
provca too much, since the common oi)iiiiun, througli 
raanj- ages, and in vast countries, was in favour of a 
p/aralitjr if ( gait ; and, theiefora, \o \i« uun«futaiDX,ifa«<| 
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^iBottvail lieraselves of Ihe argument founded dii'com- 
mon conaent. should adopt Ihe polytheistic cr^cd at" the 
ancienta." From paljlheism itself is derived an nnan- 
swcrable argument for a deity. There is a wide difler- 
etace between believing in many goda, and believing in 
nope. There is more reason in the former, than in'the 
latter. It is easier to conceive, ihnt Ihe world origina- 
ted in the combined wisdom and power of a number-of 
gods, than that it bad no beginning: or, than that it 
was self-produced; or, than that it was brouglit into 
existence by some unintelligent principle of matter, 
or, than thai no God made it. Polytheism ia_ nothing 
else, than the truth of the one God turned into a lie. 
The grossest idolatry is only the substitution of sensible 
images, for an invisible divinity. And both are a 
miserable expedient of mankind, to get rid of the labour 
of abstruse thinliing ; to substitute sight for faith ; and 
to form a God after their own imaginations, and indal- 
geot to their corrnpt passions. 

Agatuine philaDthroplst cannot snrvey the stale of 
the ancient pagan world, without dropping a tear, or 
heaving a sigh, over the degraded condition of human 
nature, which it exhibits. 1?here he will see personifi- 
calious of the worst passions of man, prostrating before 
tliem, in senseless homage, some of the finest intellects; 
whole nations devoted to the service of thousands of 
imaginary deities, having their symbols in all kinds of 
grotesque images, the worlcs of men's hands ; the gross- 
est impurities blended with the most childish follies, 
foming; an exhibition, disgusting in the extreme, and 
bearing the dignilied name of worship ! The religions 
sense was exceedingly vivid, in the minds of the ancient 
heathens; bat, it was perverted and prostituted. There 
M^ere Some amongst thern more enlightened than Ihe 
re^, who despised the popular superstitions, and main- 
tained the existence of a Divinity ; and cNtaVW y^'SJ^- 
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power, B □DiTergal and total dereliction 1 What people 
of antiquity were without an object of religious venera- 
tion ? Civilized or barbarous, learned or illiterate, 
powerful or powerless, a. total disbelief, or oblivious- 
ness of a Divinity can be charged upon no people, 
of whom we have a knowledg^e. They had " gods many 
and lords many." And rather than have no God, Ihey 
worshipped the noblest and the meanest objects in 
Nature,~-the luminaries of heaven and the reptiles of 
earth, — animals and vegetables. The student of ancient 
history needs not to be reminded, to what a marvelloas 
extent, this degrading and distrusting practice pro- 
ceeded: and the religious inquirer will perceive in it, 
a restless and disquieting moral instinct, deeplj lodged 
in our nature ; a witness for God, bearing its testimony, 
in concurrence with myriads of voices, by which the 
creation proclaims its Author; man feeling after hja 
Maker, ' if haply he might find him.' 

We cannot admit, that the religious statistics of the 
world, at the present time, exhibit a single fact, from 
which the most sanguine atheist can justly infer the 
final triumph of his cause. Considering the haniBn 
family, as a whole, their tendency is the direct revetw 
of atheistical. Incorrect and dishonourable appr«fasn- 
sions of God ; disalTeclion and disobedience to him ; in 
short, a practical disregard and denial of him, exists eTCIf 
where, — because, every where, human nature has lost 
its poise : but, if we mistake not, a speculative T^eo- 
tion of the Deity is contemplated, by the general!^ 
of mankind, with abhorrence. And dark and lowering 
as is the aspect of the world, in some quarters of Ae 
moral hemisphere, we are far from thinking, Ibat thdK 
clouds foretoken a general and perpetual ni^t;~^im4 
sach would atheism prove to all our comforts and' praif' 
pects: — they are only morning clouds, exhalations from 
the reeediog night, in aeeming contention with llfC 

Haing sun, and soon to be tot e<iei dw^w wA Vri>ivS'iS\- 

ieaetraling and poweitul beams. 
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CHAPTER V. "' 

. -1 1■.• 
ATH6ISM AT WAR WITH THE MORAL SENSE OF HUMAN 

NATURE. 



1. There are peculiarities about man, which distinguish 
him from all other creatures ; give him a manifest pre- 
eminence above the entire brute creation ; reprove and 
refute the notion, that he is a mere animal, the last link 
in the ascending scale of animal existence ; and attach 
an importance to him, not easily described. There i. 
his body, with its great capabilities, its symmetry and 
beauty, its *' human face divine.'' There is his faculty 
of speech, with the exquisite apparatus of means requi- 
site to it. There is his rationality, or mind, by which 
he can review the past, and anticipate the future ; tra- 
3rerse the heavens, and explore the earth ; and ascend 
the long chain of causes and effects, until he reach the 
great uncaused Cause of all. There is his conscious- 
ness, which insulates him amidst thousands of his own 
species, or in the bosom of his own family, and makes 
him a world within himself. There is that mysterious 
principle of his nature, called a moral sense, or religious 
feeling, which frequently refers him to an Invisible 
Power, to the distinction beeween right and wrong, to 
an unseen world and a future state of being ; and which 
begets ** thoughts which wander through eternity," and 
sighs after an immortal existence. 



-" how aagr^st. 



How complicate, how wonderful is man ! ** 



h 



first, it is likel}', families lived apart, until tbey multi- 
plied into largo tribes ; llicse tribes, again intermixed, 
to compose still larger communities; and, finally, these 
communities united, to form cxlensive nations. Thas 
slow and gradual was tbe progress, from a patriarch's 
family, to a vast and powerful nation; not unlike tbe 
rise and groirtb of some small streamlets, whicb, meao' 
dering tlirougli extensive countries, and rcceiviDg, in 
their course, several iributary waters, by and by, form 
a junclion; and a deep and cxpausivc lalic, or aea, is 
the resnlt. 

Tbe increase of civilization ivanld, doubtless, keep 
pace with the augnieutalion of numbers ; aod this in- 
crease would be marked, by the multiplicHtion of tbe 
arts and conveniences of life ; by fouuding cities, 
enacting laws, appointing magistrates ; and, not less, 
by erecting temples, instituting sacrifices, and appoint- 
ing priests. External religious institutions would not, 
in the case supposed, be necessary to produce religious 
ideas or feelings; but, these already existing, would 
give rise to tbe inslitutions : in fact, render them io- 
dispensable. The civil platform would be iacomplete, 
witbont provision being made for tbe honor of some 
Divinity. That Divinity might be different amongst 
different people ; but, from the religious instinct, deeply 
radicated in human nature, no people, in sach c' 
stances, would be atheists. An example, it is pre- 
sumed, does not exist, in the annals of tbe world, to 
oonlravene and neutralize this statement. 

3, As new nations invariably make provision for 
religion, so it is observable, that old nations never pcf 
manently renounce it. An instance of this kind Is 
unknown on ibe page of history. Tbey may enlarge 
or contract their boundaries: abrogate obsolete laws, 
or institute new ones ; become more or less enlightened 
in philosophy, and expert in the arts ; change their 
reJigious creed, and adopt a im« ob^wsl «l t ' 
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on, aad a new rilual of worship : but, they witf 
noi, uiey cannot, entire!; and permanently, dispense 
with religion: — tlieir nature, their senses, their wants 
and wcakneasea, their hopes and fears, their political 
and social interests forbid it. And if— as Boilin ob- 
serves, speaking or the nations of antiquity— some few 
persons, deprnved by bad philosophy, presumed, from 
time to time, to rise up against tbis doctrine, (that' is, 
the doctrine of the Divine existence) they were imme- 
diately disclaimed by the pnblic voice. They continaed 
sin^lar and alone, without making parties, or forming 
sects : the whole weight of the pnblic authority fell 
upon them,- a price was set upon their heads; whilst 
Ihey were ofliversally regarded as execrable persons, 
the bane of civil society, with whom it was criminal to 
have any kind of commerce.' 

This representation of the treatment of some ancient 
atheists, is sustained by well-authenticated facts : for, 
incredible as it may aeem, atheism has had its martyrs ! 
To persecute men— fine, imprison, banish, bum them — 
for tlieir speculative opinions, whether political or 
religious, seems to us as nnjust, as it is unwise. But, 
where it does appear, to enlightened and deliberative 
rulers of a community, that the propagation of such 
sentiinents would be destructive of all authority, whether 
divine or human i that it would confound virtue and 
vice, or reduce them to matters of mere opinion i that 
it would hold out impunity — if they escaped human 
detection— to the worst of crimes; that it would dis- 
solve the very frame-work, tear up the very foundations 
of aocfely ; that, in short, it would annihilate— nor 
leave a wreck behind — our hearths and allnrs ; — we are 
net snre, in that case, that the strong ami of the law 
would not be benelicially employed, in extinguish 
o much misery to a nation. Pcrbaj| 
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. If, in survejing tljc various dcptirtnientM of Nature, 
we discovered a properly, or lendeQcy, peculiar and 
common to tmy one department, wc should have little or 
110 difficulty in under-standing-, that such properly, or 
tendency, was a law of Nature ; not a mere adventitioos 
circomstancu, but somcthiDS which entered into the 
design and calcalalion of the Author of Nature— be 
that Author ;vlio or what he may — something coexigteDt 
and commensurate with that part of the universe. Thus, 
we aay, that heat is a property or lire ; that gravity ig ^ 
law of matter ; that instinct is a law of animal esistence. 
And, that we found hent, and gravity, and instinctr 
wherever we found fire, and matter, and animal life, 
would be ample proof to us, that they were origiual 
principles of Ihc things to which they belonged. 

3. Now, it is OQ tliis ground, that wb claim for li^at 
peculiarity of our nature, by which we are moral and 
accountable beings, an original property, principle, or 
law. And, in whatever age, or part of the world, oi 
grade in society, or degree of civilization, or cirouoij;. 
ntemplate man. we shall find in his 
IS something called conscience. It 
human nature, — it is essential to4t> 
it is indispensable to mak.0 up the 
It may be differently developed, may be 
more or less influential, may be enfeebled or strengtji^ 
ened. according to circumstances: hot, there it isi 
every man is conscious of its existence within bim; and 
we can no more get rid oC it, than we can shake oiTour 
identity. 

the existence of such a property, principle, or 
law of our nature doubled ? How, ihcn, is the uniform- 

1 yooDi'Btticbt'E^aBun. - - i 
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i appearanoe to be acconnted for? 
the tribe oFraen ; where is tlie individual man, who bns 
nol, within his bosoiiii somethiDg which occasionally 
coses him! It is as dillicult to li'nd a 
1 beinj^ whose bosom is a total blank, in 
I it is tu lind a. man without the ordinary 
kind. A re Terence to a Deity; a dis- 
in right and wrong ; an uneasiness, after 
ajn aets, and a satisfaction in the 
review of others, is as much a part of human nulure, as 
that our intellectual faculties, or oar animal passions, 
are a part of it. This reference may be attended with 
no practical advantage; and Ihisdistinetion may achieve 
Dothing for virtue ; and Ibis review, whether of good ur 
evil. For pleasure or pain, may impart no specilic direc- 
tion' to OUT future goings: but, they are a part of onr 
inoral constitution, — Ihcy are common to onr species. 

That' we are not, indeed, what wo ought to be ; that 
onr convioliuns do not sway us ; that our knowledge is 
not always, nor equally, intluential ; that our best pur- 
pbses are often as evanescent as a summer's eloud, must 
be admitted. But, it will be admitted, loo, that every 
taao feels he should be otherwise ; that bis passions 
ooght not to extinguish his convictions ; that bis know- 
ledge of duty should be followed by the practice of it; 
and, that puipo.^es of any thing good and commendable 
in itself, or beneficial to others, should not fail of exe- 
catjou. Thus, there is within us a witness for God, 
wbose Toice v:ill be heard; a directing ray, shining 
amidst the confusion and darkness of our disordered 
minds; a law written upon our hearts, in characters not 
to be misunderstood, or ell'aoed. 

5. "We are plainly oonslitutedsuch sort of creatares," 
says Dr. Butler, "as to reflect upon our own nature. The 
mind can take a view of what passes within itself, its 
propensians, aversions, passions, alfeclions, as res^ect- 
inff Maeb abjeoU, and in wa.^' topatts \ 'Bm^. ^ '^^ 
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I W ATHEISM AT W,4n WITH THE 

'WVfirfil aclioDs consequent thereupon. In thit survcj'il 
approves of one, disapproves of another, and towar(lii>a 
third is affected in neitlier of tijeae wajs, but is qvile 
indiffecent. This principle in ninn, by which he approves 
or disapproves his heart, temper, and actions, is iCa»- 
scieDC« ; for this is the strict sense of the word, thou^ 
sometimes it is used so as to take in more: and thu 
this fflculty tends to restrain men rmm doin^ oii.scliiM 
each other, and leads tfacm to do good, is too manifeit 
need being insisted upon. Thus a parent has the 
^affection of love to his children: this leads him to take 
mre of, to educate, to make due provision for them.; 
ral afTeclion leads to this : but Ihe reflection 
that itis his proper business, what belongs to him, IdiM 
it is right and commendable so to do ; this ndded M-the 
■flection becomes a much more settled principle, ftai 
Ties him on tlirough more labour and difficuJtioirCiM 
sake of his children, than he would undergo .frock 
tbat aRection alone, if he thought it, and the coarHiof 
n it led to, either indifferent or criminal. lodectU 
it is impossible to du that which is good and not (ipt 
prove of it ; for which reason tiiey arc frcqaently Mt 
considered as distinct, though they reatly are i formoM 
often approve of Ihe actions of others which they.«tjl| 
not imitate, and likewise do that which tiicy approM 
not. It cannot possibly be denied that there is.thii 
principle of reflection or conscience in human dMiiki 
Suppose a man lo relieve an innocent person in great 
distress ; suppose the same man aflerward.i, in ttieiiiijr 
of anger, to do the greatest mischief to a person wjio 
had given no Just cause of oRence ; to aggravate (bs 
injury, add the circumstances of former friendship. wid 
obligation from the injured person; let themaatvhflis 
pposed to have done these two different actions, ooollf 
reflect upon them afterwards, without regard to thcdi 
consequences to himself; to assert tliat any oommon 
would be affected in the same way towards 
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dillerent aclioBS, that be would make n 

between them, bat approve or ditspptove Ibetn equally, 

istoo glaring n falsity tu need b clog confuted." > 

S. Tltere is, then, in buman aaturo itselT, an originnt 
laoral inalinct, an original faculty of tbe mind, called 
oaoicience, which pronounces a verdict asainst alheiain, 
ftad tbia is indepcndcat of time and circumsiancea. 
MkD ia not an atheist from any dictate or impulse of h)f< 
nature; cind to become one, lie mual do violence toa 
known and felt law of Lis bosom. And nut only in 
adopting the unnatural notion, that there is no God, 
does he commit aa onlrage upon himself; he docs il. 
too, in living na if there were none. And what an argU' 
meat does such an ioslinot, or aense, furnish for the 
existence of a Deity ! The eye has not a more direct 
and obvious relation to tight, nor the ear to sound, than 
conscience has to a Supreme Buler of the universe. 
Deny his existence and his moral rule, and oor own 
natuie presenlH us with an insolvable enij^ma. We can 
itndefstand why other peculiarities of our niiture are 
implanted within us— the uses which they sene, and 
the otijectj on which they tenninate— hut what con- 
aoience means, or why it is a part of ourselves, will 
poziite a sage to explain, if there be no Lord of con- 
science; if we are notaccountable beings ; ifallaotiona 
mtf alike indifferent, and all hopes and fears of a future 
retrikulive existence groundless, 

' T. All atheists are decided opponents of this view of 
eeiiScicnce, because they are well aware that it furnishes 
a powerful argument for the existence and government 
of Oott. Tbe very fact that there is in human nature, a 
fiaouliy which makes us, even against ourselveN, a kind 
of' religious beings, — which compels a reference to a 
Deity, when proud and tumultuous passions would 
allow him an existence and interference, neither on 
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earth nor in heaven — which sits ns a Judge, and passes a 
sentence of approval or conilemnation, upon principles 
and aclions, which neither are, nor can be, cognisant 10 
an; mortal bid ourselves ; and which diffuses Ibroagfa 
our bosoms, "on the one hand, that felt complacenoy 
which is dislilled lilte some precious elixir upon the 
heart, by the recollection of virtaouii deeds and virtuona 
Baorihccs ; and on the other hand, those feelings of 
remorse which are attendant npon wickedness, and 
wherewith, as if by the whip of a secret tormentor, the 
heart of every conscious sinner is agonized;"' — we 
repeat, this very fact sels at rest the question of a Deity, 
with eTcry sober-minded, honest individual. 

6. What examples and illustrations of the power and 
supremacy of conscience^ — whether for joy or sorrow-^ 
might not be selected from the records of human eifpe- 
rienccl Man's whole intelligent life is lilile else thui 
alternations of pleasure or pain, in the review of the 
good or the evil, of which lie is the author. And, if this 
observation will not apply equally to all persons, nOr 
alike to all the periods of any person's life : if excep- 
ist be made, in relation to some inditiduals who 
have become awful specimens of moral indura- 
tion, and in reference to some seasons which admit not 
fif reflection; yet it will apply to the generality of mftn- 
kind, and to those hours of quiet, contemplative seola- 
aion, when our thoughts turn upon ourselves ; and whm 
what we have been, or what we are, saddens or solaces 
us; produces a'tempest, or a sunshine, in our bosoms; 
fills ns with anguish and dismay, or with delight irad 
hope. And all this will be irrespective of the frowns,' «r 
the smiles, of our fellow-creatures ; of punishment) or 
reward from men ; of worldly loss or worldly gain, in 
every possible sense of the terms. ' 

' 9. From (his vicegerent of the Deity, Ibis righinoiM 



and faithful mouilor witliio us, this sacred oraule, Tvhow i 
re.sponscs 

■ Cu.i make a heaifn of hell, a hell of heaven." 

htu arisen, the general and almost iDvarialile conBenta- 
neouaneas or maokind, on the subject of religion ; that 
men, under all ibe possible circuDistances of life, are 
even forward to believe that there is a God; that he 
takes cognizauce of our behaviour towards himsell', and 
towards each other ; and that bliss or pain, honour or 
iafamy awaits us, in no dislnnt futuril)', according to our 
character and conduct in the present life. These grand 
and affecting seDtlmcnts are the unsophisticated dictates 
of every human bosom. They may be compared to the 
mystic characters of some ancient pyramid, which, 
having resisted the inflnence of the elements for thou- 
sands of years, teach every passing traveller who will be 
at the trouble to decypber them, what hand raised the 
e4tficB, and placed on it the inscription ; and which bid 
fair to outlive all adverse changes, 'till time itself shall 

10. Viewing this chapter in connection with the pre- 
ceding one, we think it may justly be inferred that 
stlieism never can become general, unless, by some 
mysterious consentaneousness, the entire family of mnn 
should abjure, at once, their intellertual and moral 
nature, should lay aside their humanity and turn brutes. 
Bnt what shadow of reason is there for conjecturing that 
this will ever occur ? Because a few persons discover 
menial aberralion, or lay violent hands upon their own 
life, ■■ no reason for supposing that all the world are to 
become madmen, or suicides. The history of past ages 
and generations contains nothing to indicate the even- 
tual universality of atheistical notions. What period 
of time, during six thousand years, has presented, as 
to a recognition, in some way or otlicr, of & ^u^^^w^^ 
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power, a uDiversal and total dereliction ? What people 
itiquity were without an object of religious venera- 
tion '. Civilized or barbarous, learned or illiterate, 
powerful or powerless, a total disbelief, or oblJTioas- 
ness of a Divinity can be charged upon no people, 
of whom we have a knowledge. They had " gods many 
and lords many." And ratber than have no God, Ifaey 
worshipped the noblest and tlie meanest objects in 
Nature, — the luminaries of heaven and Ibe reptiles of 
eartb, — aoimals and vegetables. The student of ancient 
history needs not to he reminded, to what a marvellons 
estent, this degrading and diaguating practice pro- 
ceeded : and the religious inquirer will perceive in It, 
restless and disquieting moral instinct, deeply lodged 
I our nature ; a witness for God, bearing its testimony. 
I concurrence with myriads of voices, by which the 
iiealion proclaims its Author; man feeling after his 
Maker, ■ if haply he might hnd him,' 

not admit, that the religious statistics of the 
world, at the present time, exhibit a single fact, from 
which the most sanguine atheist can justly infer tie 
final triumph of his cause. Considering the haroan 
family, as a whole, tbeir tendency is the direct reverM 
of alheisticat. Incorrect and dishonourable apprehen- 
sions of God ; disaffection and disobedience to bin | to 
ahort,a practical disregard and denial of him, exists etery 
where,— because, every where, human nature has loel 
its poise : but, if we mistake not, a speculative rejec- 
tion of the Deity is contemplated, hy the gencralitj' 
of mankind, with abhorrence. And dark and lowerirrg 
as is the aspect of the world, in some quarters of the 
moral hemisphere, we are far from thinking, tb«t these 
ulouds foretoken a general and perpetual night; — tnA 
such would atheism prove to all our cuinforts and proi>- 
peets: — they are only morning clouds, exhalations from 
t/ie receding night, in seeming contention with \\m 
rising aan, and soon to be for e\et A\*^ ws«A 'ay^h^^ia^ | 
metrating and powerful benms. 
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F SOCIAL AND CIVIL SOClETT.j 



1. There are abundant and indubitable proofs, that « 
aio not desigoed, or adapted, for an isolated e 
to live bj ouraelTes, or to ourselves; to be bermiti 
raUaDth ropes, solitary wanderers :— but, for society f^ 
to form aJliancea ; to reciprocate kindly oBices ; and, 
coDJointly, to execute—what woald appear to be — the 
necessary affairs of life. 

We have no toleration for that theory, ivbich would 
teach us to view ourselves, as so many ferocious beasts, 
or untamed savages, who contemplate each other with 
a fell bate and grim visage, and dare not attempt mutual 
intercourse, wilbout Ihe risk, of a deadly strife. Tbe 
best refutation of such a theory is our constitution and 
habits. We are, from our nature, social beings, in a 
higfc degree ; we instinctively seek communion with 
each other ; and many of the conveniences and comforts 
of. life are secured by "brethren dwelling together in 
unity." 
, 2, The bistory of the rise and progress of civil com- 
uaaities is peculiarly interesting: for political bodies, 
like individual members of those bodies, bave their 
birtli, growth, maturity, and decay, We know not, 
that, the majority of the human family existed, at any 
time, *s marauders, and in a state of absolute barbarism ; 
yM, aggregation was, probably, stow, although great 
1. Manifest advantages arose, as it proceeded. A.t 
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flrst, it is likely, familiea lived apart, until they mulii- 
plied into large tribes ; these tribes, agnin intermixed, 
to compose still larger communities ; and, linatly, these 
communities united, to roriu extensive nations. Thos 
slow and gradual was the progress, from a patriarch's 
family, to a vast and ponerful nation: not unlike the 
rise and growth of some small streamlets, which, meait- 
deriiig through extensive countries, and rceeiving:, in 
their course, several tributary waters, by and hy, form 
a junction; and a deep and expansive luke, or sea, is 
the result. 

The increase of civilization would, doubtless, keep 
pace with the augmentation of numbers ; and tbii in- 
crease would be mRrked, by the miiltipljeation of tlie 
arts and conveniences of life ; by founding cities, 
enacting laws, appointing magistrates: and, not less, 
by erecting temples, instituting sactillces, and appmnt- 
ing priests. External religious institutions would not, 
in the case supposed, be necessary to produce religious 
ideas or feelings ; but, these already existing, would 
give rise to the ioslitutions : in fact, render them to- 
dispensable. The civil platform would he inconiptele, 
without provision being made fur the honor of some 
Divinity. That Divinity might be different amongst 
diB'erent people ; but, from the religious instinct, deeply 
radicated in human nature, no people, in such cirouui- 
stanees, would be atheists, An example, it Is pre- 
sumed, does not exist, in the annals of the world, to 
couiravene and neutralize this statement. 

3. As new nations invariably make provision for 
religion, bo it is observable, that old nations never per- 
manently renounce it. An instance of this kind is 
unknown on the page of history. They may enla^D 
or contract their bDandaries: abrogate obsolete lawi, 
or institute new ones ; become more or less enlightoned 
io philosophy, and expert in the arts i change their 
lolSg'was creed, and adopl & ncn o^i^cct. ol TO h g niwfc ■ 
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tioD, and a new ritnal of worship : but, tbej will 
not, iney cannot, entirely and permaneotly, dispeaae 
with religion: — their natnre, llieir senses, their wanls 
and weaknesses, their hopes and fears, their political 
and social interests forbid it. And if—as Rollio ob-^ ^^^B 
serves, spe&lcing of the nations of antiquity — some feU^ ^^^H 
persons, depraved by bad philosophy, presumed, fron^ ^^^H 
time to time, to rise up against this doctrine, (that'is, I 

the doctrine of the Divine existence) they were imme- 
diately disclaimed by the public voice. They conlinned 
singular and alone, without making parties, or forming 
sects : the whole weight of the public authority fell 
upon them ; a price was set upon their heads; whilst 
thejr were uAiversally regarded as execrable persons, 
the bane of civil society, with whom it was criminal to 
have any kind of commerce.* 

This representation of the treatment of some ancient 
atheists, is suslained by well-authenticated facts : for, 
incredible as it may seem, atheism has had its martyrs ! 
To persecnte men — line, imprison, banish, bnm tbem — 
for their speculative opinions, whether political or 
religiooa, seems to us as nnjust, as it is unwise. But, 
where it does appear, to enlightened and deliberative 
rulers of a community, that the propayatioa of such 
sentiments would bedestructiveof all authority, whether 
dirine or hnman ; that it would confound virtue and 
vice, or reduce them to matters of mere opinion; that 
it would hold out impunity— if they escaped human 
detection — to the worst of crimes ; that it would dis- 
solve the very frame-work, tear up the very foundations 
of BOdety ; that, in short, it would annihilate — nor 
leave a wreck behind — our hearths and altars ; — we are 
not Sitre, in that case, that the strong arm of the law 
wflold not be benefioially employed, in extingaiafej 
iilgtiie cause of so much misery to a nation. Perba] 
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adoption of other itieaDs woald prove a better ex- 
ppedient, and be more in accordance with wfiat oaltht 
I to be the spirit of every modification of religion. But, 
L be that as it may, we learn from the treatment expe- 
L-Henccd bj atheisls, in ages gone by, the sense wbich 
rtedica of men, some of tbem bighly distinguished for 
r 4Jieir love of learning and liberty, almost to idolotrj*, 
I have ever entertHincd of atbeistic sentiments, and the 
I Mpprebensions which they felt of the authors of them. 

. If, then, persons who deny the existence of a God, 

I And renounce all religious belief, have ever been, at 

Irtnaliy, renounced by the rest of mankind — as 

f well-regulated communities cast olT their offending 

. nembers, like so many pernicious and disgusting excre- 

\ Oences — what is there in roodern atheism, to recommend 

ir acceptance; or to induce na to hold fellowship 

l-'with its disciples? Who would embrace opinions so 

[' ill-fonndod as atheism, which all the successive genera- 

L 'tiOQS of mankind have rejected as false, dangerous, and 

[.infamous? And who would wish to reside amongst a 

' people, governed by such opinions? A commanilj of 

I Atheists I And what then? A community of libertines, 

rs, cut-throats. Others, indeed, may be oflhia 

feacription ; but not consistently, not without fear and 

mbling. But, it is quite consistent in an allieist to 

. or to do, whatever pleases or suits him. I know not 

at, in any course, can beget an apprehension in his 

som, save the probability of the gallows. And who 

^rpetrales crimes, without the hope, at least, of escap- 

rag detection ! The greatest good ho can obtain is the 

L gratlBcation of his animal passions : and why should he 

not indulge them? The beat art he can practice, to 

' 'obtain the means of indulgenoe, is theft : and why shonld 

be not steaH The safes! asylum, for many, is the grave: 

and why should he not destroy himself, or otbera ? 

Uaman life is, in his view, but of little importance : and, 

wJio WQuld drag on tbrougU jeuk oi &««% «n&giaMti|^ 






moueDtan' pang would end the whole? Attif 
tfby should not one man destroy another, who may be 
an annojance to Lim ; or wljo, for example, may stand 
between biro anit bis expectations ? 

If there be no reward for virtue, but in the present 
world, what motive to virtuous condai;t can exist, where 
the reward is distant and iiDCerCain? And, if there be 
no punishment for vice, but hero; what can restrain or 
intimidate the vicious, when temptation urges; and 
urges too, that detection and punishment are next to 
impossible? Indeed, there are thoQsands of virtuous 
doingfl, for which tiiere can be no reward in this life ; 
aod thousands of vieious doings, which no power on 
earth can descry and visit. Obliterate, then, ta the 
public mind, the alTecting sentiment of a watchful, 
groverning, and retributive Deity : cut oIT the prospect 
of n future stale of being, in which are dispensed re- 
wards and punishments, to good and bad men, respec' 
lively, according to their principles and practices, in the 
present life : subject all human conduct to mere human 
supervision ; and make all mankind accountable only 
to each other, or to themselves : let none bilt immediate 
temporal good or evil result to them, from their cbarac- 
Ifcrand conduct; and the moralities and decencies of 
life will chiefly be at an end ; justice, truth, and good- 
ness wilt hardly exist amongst men ; and tbo world will 
become one entire scene of immorality and villainy. 

5. [[ were to be wished, that there was less in the 
frame of society, both political and religions, to call 
fortb the objections of atheists, and to give them em- 
pliasis and plausibleness with those, who are least able to 
detect their sophistical and insidious nature and ruinous 
tendency ; and whom they are most likely to ensnare and 
destroy. No doubt, there is much in political and reli- 
gious communities and institutions, which lias descended 
from ages of ignorance and barbarism ; much, which, will 
(a be canvassed, without aa eis.'^Qsatft lAitoifc*- 
El ^m 
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anrdity and inutility ; much useless lumber, which stales 
and churches will do well to cast away ; macli, which 
must be got rid of, to preserve the nliole from wreck. 
But, are we to be told, that all authority is usurpatioD, 
and all g-overnment oppression ! that all religion is only 
state policy i that all mimsters of religion are hypocrites 
and ioipostors? that no man is really influenced by 
bis religious sentiments? and, Ibat the regeneration and 
happiness of tbe world must be broug-bt about, by the 
uprooting of all existing opinions and institutions ? 

The extravagance of these inipndent and impioas as- 
sertions refutes tbem. Can any society bold together, 
without rule? and can there be rule, without anthority! 
It matters not what the person, or persons, may be call- 
ed, in whom the authority resides, and by whom the 
rule is exercised ; authority must be lodged somewhere, 
rule must be administered by some recognized povcr. 
Withoat this, there can be no social order, no real liberty, 
no certain security throughout a country; the powerful 
Id oppress the feeble ; brute force would be the 
only law ; might, and not right, would determine every 
question; and the revolutions of society would be aa 
rapid as tbe revolutions of tbo seasons, and inconceiv- 
ily rninous. That there are capricious, tyrannioal. 
id oppressive princes is not denied ; but they are not 
icessarily so, because they arc princes. There is no 
icbantment in the name, or office, of princes, to make 
Ihem bad or good : and, if some have, as it is contended, 
^oved a curse to the countries over which Iboy pre- 
rided ; others have proved a distingubhed blessing. It 
is an immense concession to religion, that it shonld be 
thought necessary to civil government; it is the very 
point for which we contend. But, let it bo remembered, 
that princes can forge no religious chains for Ibctr 
subjects, which will not equally bind themselves. We 
could advert to many examples, as a proof of this. K«li- 
gioa yfl3 8Paw51i>iiiginoreth»nay*»^^«Mfta^rtiMB a i-«. j 
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politicnl stralagem — with the detestable tyrants o{ inO^ 
perial Rome, when, ns it is expressed, tbey were " teni' 
pest-drivcD by remorse and fear;" were agnized io 
reviewing the past, and in anticipntiDg- the future. 
Caligula, Nero, and Doniitian are striking proofs, that 
governors, no less than the governed, apprehend a reality 
in religion, and believe that " there is a God who judg- 
eth in the earth." 

There are, no doubt, not a few proud, worldly-minded, 
self-seeking minislers of religion, who possess neither 
mental nor moral qualiticaCioiis for their profession ; 
whose only object is the emoluments of their offioe; who 
do not believe, understand, nor practice, the religion 
which they profess to teach ; and whose censore is ever 
legible in the ignorance, indiiference, and irreligion of 
their congregations. But are all ministers of religion 
of this description ? Are the exceptions so few, as to 
jnslify ft general con d em nation ? There are thousands 
serving at the altars of religion, who are an honor to 
httman nature, an ornament to society, a blessing to 
tbeir flocks, and bcnefnolors to the world. Surely, all 
the talents, learning, philosophy, honesty, and excel- 
lence of mankind are not confined to atheists I Religion 
has, indeed, too often been made subservient to political 
porposes ; and it is to be laroented Ihat it does not, os 
it onght, influence those who profess it ; but what good 
thing has not been abnsed? what cause has not been 
betrayed ! 

To say that no man is influenced by his religious 
belief, is to utter a falsehood in the face of the sun— to 
contradict the testimony of many, whose character for 
honesty and veracity will bear the strictest scrutiny. 
There are motives of action which religion alone can 
supply. A full persuasion, that there is a God ; that we 
are accountable to him; that his eye is ever upon us ; 
that we are soon to receive his smile or his ftown, 3, 
WMtiogar « aiifse, aa we h&ve been i^V««nn!% •» <&»^ 
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r pleasing to biin, is adapted, beyond every tbing else, to 
restcaio or slimolate «a— to inspire us with fear or hope. 
And Dnder its influence, we shalJ be and do the same 
in tlie dark, as in tbe day ; in solitude, as in society i 
snrrouaded by temptation, as wben no enticement to evil 
is present. An atbeist must, necessanly, be a stranger 
to religions motives of every kind : and tvitb as raucb 
propriety does be deny tbcir existence and inflocnce in 
tbe mind, as that a blind man should deny tbe distinc- 
tion of colours, or a deaf man the harmony of sounds. 
"Wisdom is justified of lier children." Regenerate 
and bless the world, by uprooting all religious opiaioiu 
and institutions 1 They who are acquainted with the 
secrets— the watch-words — of atheists, perfectly onder- 
stand what this means. It is, in short, to make all men 
atheists in religion and anarchists in polilioa. It would 
hardly seem, at liral, that there is an intimate connection 
between these — or connection at all : but, it does so 
happen, that atheists are usually anarchists, and anar- 
chists atheists. The transition from the one character 
to the other, either way, is short and easy. Atheists 
would have no distinctions in society ; all its mem* 
bers most be on a level I But, where shall we look 
for a sample of such an equality ? In the ancient Gre- 
cian stales, where liberty was idolized, nothing of the 
kind ever existed. Amongst a horde of savages, he 
who possesses the greatest bodily strength, or the most 
fluent tongue, will be the chief. They would have a 
division of property, another " Agrarian law," enacted 
and enforced— a community of goods I A convonienl 
measure, no doubt, for paupers and idlers ; but it would 
be unnatural, violent, and impossible. Something of 
the kind might exist amongst a single bund— whether 
savage or civilized — of attached friends; but a great 
nation never could be converted into a joint-stock 
company. And were it practicable, by some desperate 
afOreiaeato£ tht mob— b$ some wa.a\»aB.a&«< 
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exercise of brute force — to bring about a perfect equality 
of ranL and property amongst a civilized people, suuli 
an equality could not continue for tstelve months, the 
governors and the goveriieil, Jobn and his master, the 
pauper and the proprietor would change sides: but 
these distinctions would speedily be revived. The man 
of understanding and the blockhead, the industrious 
and Uie indolent, the excellent and the worthless, never 
cat! be on a, parity, in a society of sane and decent 
persons, for any length of time. 

6. It has ceased, ibererore, to be problematical with 
discerning sober-minded men, whether a universal 
atheism and organized society can co-e.\ist, in the same 
country. They have made up their minds, that they are 
Utterly incompatible ; that, whatever may be pretended, 
Ihe prevalence of atheistical notions must work the ruin 
of every social compact; and, that the commonweal 
could no more survive, amidst the tumultuousness of 
atheistical disorder, than a lighted taper can live, un- 
protected, during the fitfulaess of the tempest. 

Suppose a vast aggregation of' mankind, possessed of 
all our present human-nature passions j destitute of the 
shadow of a belief in a Supreme Governor ; wiljiout any 
certain and obligatory moral rule ; displaced from under 
tfaeinHuenceof fear and hope, as to a future state of ex- 
istence ; with the forms of piety laid aside, the sabbath 
abolished, the sanction of religion withdrawn from the 
administration of the laws, and the last warning voice 
of conscience ultercd, — what would be the place of their 
residence but a Pandemonium? Were we ever to be- 
come the dupus of atheism, we should speedily become 
its victims; for, embracing it, we should embrace a 
Medusa's head, every hair of which would prove a 
serpent, to destroy us. Better would it be, to encounter 
all the plagues of Egypt at once, than that such a foul 
and fatal evil, such an infernal device, should spread 
thtoBgbout the Jaad. 
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^.We can best asaaro onreelves, in any given oMf, ] 
wbat effect a cause will prodace, b; knowing wliat it 
has produced. Experience is a safe guide ; and it will 
conduct to a satiafactory conclusion here. To desuribe 
wliat atheism produced, when allied with the civil power 
of a country, a tale of horror must be unfolded, at the 
recital of which humanity would shodder, and the 
liercest savage turn pale. The history of atbeistioal 
France needs not to be narrated i ils dreadful details 
are exlensively and minutely known. A well known 
Amerioan writer has justly observed, " France during 
that period (the period in which atheiem obtained the 
nscendency) was a theatre of crimes, which, after all 
preceding- perpetrations, excited in the mind of every 
spectator amazement and horror. The miseries sulfered 
by that single nation changed all the histories of the 
preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and 
were enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, 
without number, and witliout a name. The kingdom 
appeared to be changed into one great prison ; the in- 
babitants converted into felons ; and the common doom 
of mankind commuted for the violence of the sword, 
tlie bayonet, the sucking-boat, and guillotine. To a con- 
templalive man, it seemed, for a season, as if the knell 
of the whole nation was being lolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and ils funeral. Within the 
short time of ten years, not less than three millions of 
human beings are supposed to have perished, iti thitt 
single conntry, by the influence of atlieism." ■ 

'Dr. Dnlgbt'tWorkB, Vol. i. sermon 3. 
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1. Wbhb any theory proposed, for baoishing from Ihe 
world all tbe diseases to which our common oature is 
Snbjecl; aJlhoDgb, when reduced to experiment, it 
should fail to effect what was expeoied, yet, should it 
(limiDish the nnmber or abate the virulency of those 
maladies, it would be hailed by us, as an important 
espedieul. But if, on the contrary, it should turn out, 
that, instead of diminishing, it multiplied them ; and, 
instead of abating their malignity, it increased it, we 
should all unite in pronouncing it a tremendous evil, 
and be deeply anxious to excite towards it universal 
detealatton. 

Now, it is by this test, that we could wish theism and 
athoism — the religious and the anti-religious schemes — 
lo be tried. That moral derangement exists in the 
world ; that things are not what they ought to be, in a 
moral point of \iew ; that, to say nothing of a Deity, 
andofdnties owing to him, mankind are not acting 
towards each other, as it wonid aeem to hecome them, 
few will be found to deny. We will not enquire, bow 
the present slate of the world occurred ; whether it be 
neoessary to human nature, or was superinduced, it is 
deplorably bad, and needs emendation. And, whatever 
contributes to restrain and moderate our passions, to 
anlgMff 0iir onimai to onr intcUeotuai wa&attnt\'DB\»x«., 
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I to establish ia our minds a supreme respect for w hat- 
excellent, and to induce in our Uvea the unifotm 
exerciae of juaticei troth, and goodness, contributes, in 

I the same degree, to bring about that emendation, to 
bless the world bj renovating its spirit and practice. 
Now, if we have not undertaken to shew, that theism 
has Ibis tendency, the title of tbis cbapter pledges as to 
prove, that albeism has a. direct!; opposite tendency. 
2. Many fine things are said of atheism ; as, for exam- 
Ii]e, that it is so simple, so rational, so welt adapted lu 
recover the world from iti present state of anbingemeal, 
IxUh mnral and political ! But, we know, too, that gor- 
geous descriptions amount to nothing ; that words are 
avind ; that opinions and facts are often at variance; 
and that no reasoning built upon unsound premises caa 
4!volvc just and incontrovertible conclusions. A modi- 
cam of logic and rhetoric, with a considerable portion 
of sophistry, will enable an adroit advocate to confbvnd 
light and wrong, truth and error; to " make tbe worse 
Appear the better reason ; " and to secure for his cause, 
although utterly rotten, a verdict in the breasts of even 
a sensible and upright jury. Bui, there ia one in tbe 
court not deceived. The learned Judge looks at tbe 
facts of the case : he sifts, in his well-disciplined and 
perspicacious mind, the character of the witnesses and 
the nature of their testimony ; he perceives that the 
whole is a trumped-up affair, in the success of which, 
the parties concerned, are deeply interested ; lie expoMS 
' fbe falsehood and trickery employed, to secure for Its 
triumphant issue ; and feels assured, that the verdict of 
the jury should be in aceordance with his own coa- 
victions. 

Now, let the persona who are in danger of becomiiu 
the dupes of atheists and atheism imitate, so far as the; 
arc able, the conduct of tbis judge, and ask thumselTSti, 
What are the facts by which it is attempted to prove, 
that religion is altogeUier a mistake, or a cheat t 



is tho character of llie persous, who would proselyU 
to their opioiona ? Aod what arguments do the; employ 
to prodace conviction! lam greatly deceived, if the 
wary inquirers will not discover, that their pretended 
facts are impudent assumptions ; that Iheir character is, 
at least, doubtful ; that their arguments are fai-fetclicd 
and inconclosive ; and, that there is some latent feeling 
prompting all their eflbrts, unuonuecled with Ihe love 
of truth, or with the interests uf society. 

3. For persona, who renounce a Deity, to talk of mo- 
rality, of conscientiousness, of the pain of having done 
evil, or of the pleasure of having done good, la to mis- 
apply and pervert terms, — is nothing short of arrant 
bypocriaj, — ia to deceive by words, wbicli seem to drop 
honey, while, in fact, they distil poison. Morality] — 
where there ia no supreme, hxed, obligatory, moral 
rule 1 Conscientiousness !— where a man's " own mind 
is fais law, hia tribnnal, and his judge !" Delight, or 
remorse, in ihe review of actiona which may be esteemed 
right or wrong, at Ihe pleasure of the actor, which differ- 
ent persoDs may view differently, which, it may be, are 
long since gone by, and never can become matters of 
cognizance to a second person ! What absurd and so- 
phistical pretension is there in all this, if there be the 
shadow of truth in atheism! And, for what, except to 
deceive, can it be set up.' To admit, that there is an 
original moral difference of actiona ; that conscience ia 
an established power in the hnmnn bosom, lo take uog- 
nizance of this difference,— that there is, according to 
its award, complacency in having done well, and re- 
morse in having done III, is to concede, to a great ex- 
tent) Ihe very point in dispute ; namely, that there is a 
Supreme Mind, who has established this difference, 
implanted this prinoiple, and deals out, even in this 
life, reward and punishment, respectively, to virtue and 
vice, — lo right and wrong. 

4. W«olMUge«tlteisli«sautiutenUwitb»deiiioiitUna^ 
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tendency, because they hold the doctrioc of a. moral 
Governor of the world to he false. Were there no Sa- 
ne authority, no executive power in a country, there 
oonld ho no goTemmcnt, no accounlablenesa, do social 
order; every persoo would consult his own t noli nation, 
do what suited his coDvenience, and, in short, bold 
bimself at liberty, on all occasions, to adopt what course 
■eemed most expedient to himself, to gratify bis pas- 
is, or to sec a re bis ends. Tbronghont the conntry, 
the worst of vilianies would be perpetrated ! the power- 
' would every where destroy the feeble ; and robberies, 
murders, obscenities, would prevail, without check and 
I vithoul punishment. Now, very similar to this parti- 
onlar country, would be the state of the entire world, in 
every moral point of view, were the opinion to obtain 
l^nerally amongst mankind, that there is no snpreme, 
tectoral supervision of our hearts and lives. We cannot, 
perhaps, adequately conceive, what woold be the full 
effect, in that case, of atheistical opinions; and, it is 
likely, that oar posterity of two or three generations 
would hardly experience all the evil-working of such 
iccnrrcnce. But, there can be no doubt in an un- 
prejudiced mind, that the world would proceed from 
to worse, until the whole earth would becomes 
wide soene of every abomination. 

There are tens of thousands of opportunities, occui- 
' ting every day, which tempt to ilie indulgence of oot 
evil passions ; and which indulgence can neither be 
I fcnown, nor punished by our fellow-creatnres, where the 
fear of an avenging God is the sole barrier. Suppose 
individuals inclined to yield to the allurement: atheisin 
no barrier whatever to interpose. TIte motives to 
resistance, to self-denial, which it could possibly sug- 
gest, would prove, in opposition to the impetuoustiess 
of the passions, like so many straws, thrown to obstruct 
the course of a mighty torrent. And nothing, in those 
/wfi/oi(d(ioiuiinotureB,uiauffic\eaV«AiXw»a«>'UL\ft»\>wM«A, ■ 
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will be found to restrain hdiI preserve as from the soli- 
citation, of equal force with the thrilling recollection, 
" Than God seest me." An atheist may, perchance, 
Dtter a soliloquy, during the moment of aupense and 
hesitation, before tlie coramiiision of an evil act, like the 
following ; " I ought not to do this, since it may injure 
my health, beggar my family, destroy my peace, and so 
forth." Now, a religious man, wheu placed i 
stancesflf danger, can say all this, as well as the aihcii 
hot, be says, moreover ; " How can I do this great 
edness, and sin against God ?" 

5. Atheistic sentiments demoralize Ilie subjci 
them, by admitting of no permanent rule or standard of 
morals. Morality signifies conduct generally accordant 
with a known and flxed divine law, either discoverable 
by the light of nature, ur through the medium of a 
written communication. Conformity to this law is vir- 
tue ; deviation from it is vice. Now, while atheists are 
shy of denouncing morals, directly and frankly, they 
frequently demand, What is morality ? — and insist, that 
it is only a matter of individaal opinion. It may be very 
consistent in persons, who allow of no moral governor 
of the world ; and of no eternal law of justice, truth, 
and goodness, by which liis government is administered ; 
and of no accounlableness on the part of the human 
race, to reiterate questions of this kind : hut, it must 
be remembered, that where definite views of right and 
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wrong are not possessed ; o 
change, with the changing c 
the morals of a people can ex 
that will hardly be retained, 
Suppose if t 



, where those views may 
rcurastances of mankind, 
it only in name, and even 



thousands, 



o agree 



o regard morality (of which Ihe relative duties of life 
are a great pan) as a mere matter of opinion, — the 
focts of human nature, the habits of mankind, the 
feelings of their own breasts, would be so many conCu,- 
trntioiu of tteir theory. Ve iiiU Baf<pQ«i v.'UQstem <A 



^^^H men, whether civilized or barbarous, who never beard | 
^^^V of a theory of ethics ; never received a single lesson on 
^^^m moraiit; ; never revolved tlie difference of actions; — 
^^^1 would thejr feel alike — being in no way interested 
^^^B parties — in beholding, alternately, and of a andden, 
^^^H TemarlcablB acts of gratitado and ingratitode, 6deli(j 
^^^f and treachery, Jcindness and cruelty, the assassination 
^^^K of a. friend and the preservation of an enemy ? Dnt, we 
I will farther suppose them, the objects of such actions; 

I and will it be pretended, that they cither woald, Dr 

I could, approve equally of these? — that they would, or 

\ oould, bold the former to be an evit, and the latter a 

' good? Would any man of sane mind, be equally de- 

lighted with the history of Caligula and Nero, and (hat 
I of Trajan and AnroliDS? Or, would be feel the same 

^^H pleasure, JQ perusing the biography of Robespierre, and 
^^^h that of Howard? And, why would he not ? The answer 
^^^K to this question will prove, that certain aotions are as 
^^^H well-litted, and seem as necessary, to give delight to the 
^^^K mind, as is light to give pleasure to the eye, or food 
^^^B Satisfaction to the appetite. 

^^^B We may be reminded here, of the legalized theft of 

^^B one country; of the legalized cruelties of a second; 

P and of the legalized prostitution of a third. But, can 

it be pretended, that the thefi, the cruellies, and the 

L prostitution were ever held to be virtues in themaelvcs, 

^^H and legalized for their own sake? No man, who lost 

^^^H his property by fraud, or violence, ever }'et thought that 

^^^H lie was justly dealt by ; that the robber was rigbteons, 

^^^1 and to be commended, in what he did. Similar obara^ 

I vations might be made, as to other vicious practices, 

which, although sanctioned by national law, oould only 

be BO sanctioned, because of some supposed national 

benefit to arise from them. 

"Cast your eyes," says Roussean, "over all the 
nations of the world, and all the histories of nations. 
Amid to Juaof iobaman and 8.\>wixA. &>i^«niia:wmw ■ 



amid tbat prodigious diversity of manners and cbarao- 
Icrs, yon will find every where the same principles and 
distinctions of moral good and evil, The pHganism of 
the ancient world produced, indeed, abominable gods, 
who on eartl) would have been shanoed or punished as 
monsters, and who olfered, as a picture of supreme 
happiness, only crimes to commit, and passions to 
satiate. But vice, armed with this sacred auihority, 
descended in vain from the eternal abode: — she found, 
in the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The 
continence of Xenocrates waa admired by those who 
celebrated the debaucheries of Jupiter — the chaate Lu- 
crctia adored the unchaste Venus— the most intrepid 
Roman sacrificed to I-'eai: He invoked the god who 
dethroned his father, and he died without a murmur 
by the band of bis own. The most contemptible divini- 
ties were served by the greatest men. The holy voice 
of Nature, stronger than that of gods, made itself 
beard, and respected, and obeyed on earth, and seemed 
to bitHiih, as it were, to the confinement of heaven, guilt 
and tbe guilty." ' 

If there be any one, observes Dr. Brown, who has an 
interest in gathering every argument which sophistry 
can suggest, to prove that virtue is nothing, and vice, 
therefore, not hinff, and who will strive to yield himself 
readily to this consolatory persuasion, it is surely tbe 
criminal who trembles beneath a weight of memory 
which he cannot shake oiT. Yel, even bo who feels the 
power of virtue only in the tortnru which it inflicts, does 
still feel this power, and feels it with at least as strong 
conviction of its reality, as those to whom it is every 
moment diffusing pleasure, and who might be con- 
sidered perhaps as not very rigid questioners of an 
illusion which they felt to be delightful. The apecbral— 
forms of superstitiou have, indeed, vanished ; b 
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ie tpectre whioh will oontume to haant the mind, as 
J as the mind itself is capable of gallt, and has 

I Oxeited this dreadful capacity, — Ihe rpeetre of a ffuitiy 
l^», which does not haunt only the darkness of -a few 
koDTB of Dight, but comes in fearful visitntiona, wlictl- 
ever the mind has no otiicr object before it that can 
•Dgage every thoa^ht, in the most splendid scenes, and 
ia the brightest hours of day. What enchELDter is there 
Wbo can come to Ibe relief of a safferer of this claM, 
wd put the terrifying- spectre to flight? We may sa)' 
lo the murderer, that in poisoniog' his friend, to succeed 
t little sooner to the estate, which ho knew that his 
fUendship had bequeathed to bim, be had done a deed 
B meritorious in itself, as if he had saved the Hfe of 
I his friend at the risk of his own ; and that all for which 
Acre was any reason to upbraid himself was, that he 
bad suffered his benefactor to remain so many years in 
die possession of means of cnjoymerit, which a few 
giaina of opium or arsenic might have transferred sooner 
to him. We may strive to make him lavi/h at the ah- 
surdity of the scene, when on the very bed of death, 
that hand which had often pressed his with kindnftas 
before, seemed to press again with delight the Ytrj 
hand which had mixed and preseuted the potion. Bat, 
though we may smile— if we can smile— at such a scene 
as this, and point out the incongruity with as ranch 
. ingenious pleasantry as if we were deseribiog some 
I mistake, there will be no langhtcr on that 

I ^fiue from which we strive to force a smile. He who ., 
felt the grasp of that hand will feel it still, and wtll 
shudder at our description; and shudder still more at 
the tone of jocular merriment, with which we describe 
o dreadful."' 
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n bonum — a cbief good — trhicfa 
every hamnn bein§^ who is also a person of reflection, 
proposes to himself. To live 13 our first wish ; and to 
be happy, during; life, is our second. Now, atheistic 
opinions not only reduce the term of our existence to 
an absolute fraction; but, they deny fo this fractional 
existence, the highest and noblest satisfactions of which 
it ia susceptible. They extinguish Ilie sun, that we 
may be illumined and warmed by a taper. They dry 
up a pore and perennial fountain, that we may sip, for 
an occasional moment — with the hope of slaking our 
thirst— at a paltry and polluted pool. They would 
operate a genuine Circean effect upon us; for they 
would metamorphose us all into lillhy swine, and send 
as to wallow in sties of sensuality. The historical 
reader does not need to be informed of the licentious 
atheism of Greece, during the administration of Peri- 
cles ; of Rome, during the rei^u of Augustus; of Eng- 
land, under the second Cliarles ; and of France, under 
LODis the Sixteenth and the National Convention. Tlie 
French Jacobins were mostly atlieisls ; and never was 
there snob a set of villanous and debauched monsters, 
in any age or country. Thus, atheism produces licen- 
tionsness — the worthy offspring of a worthy parent — 
and licentiousness coulirms atheism; and both united, 
consamroaie human wretchedness. 

7. Atheism encourages immorality, by denying a future 
retributive existence. If there be no Supreme Ruler 
of the world, no established law to which we are held 
amenable, no life beyond the grave ; then, of course, 
the doctrine of a future slate of retribution — bearing the 
same relation to our present life which the harvest bears 
lo the gee d-li me— falls to the ground. But, without 
inquiring, fur a single moment, whether this doctrine be 
true or false, what is likely to be the consequence of the 
universal rejection of it, upon the morals of soGie'.'i '. 
That Ibe belief flf it tjoaa not pI blM »» 'a,'o4at •»• 
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|K>werful influence is to be regretted: bat it is, beyonU 
%U other tilings, adapted to correct and refine us; lo 
show us, that our dutj' is also our JDterest in an incon- 
oeivable decree; lo apply with peculiar emphasis to 

I our hrarts Ihe question, WJiat manD'er of persoDS ougbl 
o be ! The presence of this doctrine with the mind, 
bas often paralyzed the arm of the assassin, and pre- 

I served the life of his victim : it has often cast over the 
isidnight rcTclry a deeper gloom than ever overspread 
the face of nature ; it has often enibillered, beyond 
iirance, the life of a villain, who did bis work in 
secret, and dehcd detection, and compelled bim lo 

[ eonfess bis crime, and to prefer death to life. 

What, in these cases, could Lave prodaoed an equal 
effect? What could have supplied the place of this 
QTcrwhelmiDgforeboding'of a judgmcnttocome! losuch 
instances, and in thousands roore, which must now be 
nameless, "the sense of an ever-present Ruler, and of an 
ftvengiug Judge, is of the most awful and indispensable 
necessity; as it is thai alone which impresses oa all 
les the character oi folly, shows that duty and io- 
■terest, in every instance, coincide, and that jhe most 

L fKosperous career of vice, the most brilliant sncoesses 

L aS criminality, are but an accumulation of wrath against 

1 the day of wrath." ' 

8. It is by thus tracing the demoralizing influence of 

' «tbeism upon mankind, that its detestable character and 
direful tendency are perceived, And what other inflo- 
e can it possibly exert '. When there is an oblitera- 
tion from the mind of any man, of all belief of a 
pervading and an omniscient Deity, of personal ac- 
countableness, of another life, and of rewards and 
punishments ; when he repudiates moral rule and moral 
obligation, as dreams of supcrsliiion, and a selQsh expe- 
diency becomes the regulating principle of big Ufe; 

IKedetaaUdftTibfOA'UtalaiiMA'Ba, — 



nhen liope and fear cease to be iDiuales of his basooi, 
and the Epicureaii doctrine of the chief good of Diati is 
fully adopted { when all this occurs, we know not wh»t 
motal excellence can exist in him. An individnal 
under these circumstances may be virtuous, but he has 
DOtfaiDg to make him so; he admits of no Beiog of 
perfect justice, troth, and goodness, to be pleased or to 
be imitated; he holds himself accountable to no one, 
bat himself: his own inclination is his only rulej he 
ean throw Ihe reins upon the neck of his passions, and 
lire without restraint — except from an insufficiency in 
Ihe means of indulgence — and without apprehension, 
except in relation to earlhl; considerations. 

it appears, then, that atheism not only shifts the 
ancient land-marks of virtue, to suit its own convenience, 
but actually destroys Ihem : it not only relaxes Ihe 
moral habits of men, but breaks them up : it not only 
vitiates the life, but depraves the heart; it not only 
holds virtuoDS conduct a nugatory thing, but regards it 
as useless, if not pernicious. In whatever station or 
relation, then, an atheist is found, his senlimenis place 
him under snspicion. The probability is, that the man's 
ooodael will symbolize with his opinions. And this 
has, generally, we presume, been Ihe case with those 
unhappy men, whether of ancient or modern limes, who, 
yielding to Ihe solicitations of an alluring scepticism, 
first doubled and then denied the existence of Him, in 
whom they lived, moved, and had their being. 

9. Finally: As there is nothing iu atheism to produce 
virtue— but the reverse, so there is nothing in it, to win 
Ihe approval and secure the preference of virtuous 
minds. A sincerely religious man has no interest to 
achieve, in renouncing his belief in Ihe great and good 
Being, whom he is wont lo adore. He feels, that were 
a permanent doubt of Ihe divine existence to obtain a 
lodgment in his mind, that doubt wonld desolate creation, 
dMiroy every oobie fentimeot of b» ^«ka., n-Tw^^vhR 



ATHEISM HAS AN IMMORAL TENOEMCY. 

L every vestige of long and foDdly-cherished bope, aad, 
I la short, make bim. of all crentnres, most miserable. 

^e do not, therefore, find tlie names of persons of 
I feigb moral excellence, on the muster-roll oflbe avowed 
I toemiea of God, Tbeir faith in his being and perfec- 
[ dons is in proportion to their excellenoe, as it is the 
[ Ipring of it. And from the vhole, it may be fairly 
I inferred, that every man wbo claims to be considered an 
I atheist, is either openly or covertly wicked ; that be is 
I Ander the influence of some sinister motive, and aiming; 

tome pernicious end ; that his heart is more than 
I ottlinBrlly corrupt; and that whatever adroitness he ma; 
' lue, in concealing and garnishing' his real character, 
[ A deep-rooted love of vice, and a desire of impunity in 

excesses, an ensnaring fondness of eeceutricities and 
I Aovellies, a restless impatience of restraint, and a proud 
1 And daring defiance of authority, and the vanity or 
I 'toishing to be thought superior to ordinary minds and 
1 tnlgar prejudices, or some of these, must be plaeed 
r Smongst the causes or the bold and impious conduct we 
I «6plore. 
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ATHEISM DEPRECIATES A\D DEGRADES HUMAN NATU11E. 

1. It ia reaorded uf Procrustes, a famoDB robber of 
Attica, a country of ancient Greece, that be fastened all 
who unfortunately fell into bis hands, on a bed ; and 
if tbey chanced to exceed this bed in length, be cut oil 
a part of them, to equal his victims to that on which 
Ifaey were laid. Now. it is similarly to this, that atheists 
treat human nature. They, find that it stands in the 
nay of their speculations ; that, to an atheistical mind, 
it presents an insolvable problem ; and that, in fact, 
they must get rid of much of il, or abandon their theory. 
They, therefore, pare it down, to soit tbeir own conve- 
nience; and to what. -01111 appear from the followiniir 
paragraphs of this chapter. 

3. Mankind have ever shown a desire to magnify them- 
selves, by exalting their extraction. To have been of 
mean parentage — to possess plebeian blood circulating; 
through our veins — to have nothing of ancestry of which 
to boast, is thought by some, to enfeeble our claims to 
respectability, whatever position we occupy in society, 
or whatever acquisitions we make, which tho world 
values. And, on the other hand, to have descended 
from some ancestor of lofty name, even should many 
generations have intervened between him and us; to 
ha^g hcen twm to title aad eatate, althomth novr i 
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Hesaed of neither ; to be able to trace back o 
tion to aoy thing which gives pre-eminence, or conrers 
honourable distinction, is a sure means of procuring 
for ourselves, in any station or condition of life, some 
degree, at least, of respect and attention. This may be 
censurable, or commendable — there may be mach of 
conceit and absurdity in it ; but it has prevailed in alt 
ages and throughout all nations. To have descended 
from a God was esteemed and coveted, as the highest 
distinction, amongst the ancient heathen. Througfaont 
the eastern world, great importance is attached to birth : 
a man's caste is determined by his extraction. In onr 
own, as in other countries, the vagrant Jew, a proverb 
and a by-word with ell, boasts of bis descent from faithful 
Abraham ; and is anxious to be thought of the most 
honourable tribe of his people. Many instances there 
are of persons endeavouring, at an immense cost, t* 
establish their pretensions to consanguinity, with nobi- 
lity or royally. We have nations investigating their 
origin ; that deducing it from some distinguished foun- 
der, honour might accrue to themselves. 

And thus the whole human family have been wont to 
regard themselves as the offspring of a Deity ; as the 
production of his own creative wisdom and power. And 
it must be admitted, that there is something exceedingly 
elevating, in the belief of such an origin, llut atheism 
forbids us this boast; and, that it might strip us the 
more effectaalty, of every pretension which can attach 
importance, or impart dignity, it robs us of onr «salted 
parentage, and makes us mere creatures of chance, ibe 
, concretion of aloms. We had 
origin utterly fabulous ! Some 
iome mud ejected us froin iu 
of some mountain's side, or wo 
prolific river ! We are, in sfaorl, 
ot aoY vMn^itaUier than of an 



spawn of the earth, 
no origin, OTweha< 
clond evolved us, 
bosom ! We crept 
crawled up from sot 
the offspring' ol' nothing. 



not men plunge, when tliey abandon the beaien palli of 
trnth. In follow tlieir own imaginations ! 

3, Human nature lias often been a subject of elaborate 
panesyriok. By buman nature is meant all that goes 
to make up the entire man : and man is the noblest 
creature of which wehaveaknonledg-e. Viewed, indeed, 
wilh the VHstness of the creation, he seems but an atom; 
with its duratiou, An ephemera ; with its kindling glo- 
ries, an insignilicant particle of animated matter. And 
yet, with all this littleness, and brevity, and insignifi- 
cance, there is an intrinsic excellence, a solemnity, a 
grandenr attaching to our natnre, which );ives it an 
ioconcei Table pre-eminence, over the whole unintelligent 
creation. We discern by the naked eye, and by the aid 
of the telescope to a far greater extent, globes similar 
to our own, revolving in iutinite space: but tbey are 
all mere matter, man only has mind, man only thinks; 
they move by the application of external force { mania 
self-raoved, is a creature of motives, has within bim a 
principle of action : tbey are unconsciouH of their own 
existence, or of the existence of other parts of nature; 
but man contemplates, wonders at, admires all: they 
will, probably, disappear from their spheres, be blotted 
<mt from the places which they occupy, in immensity, 
and "leave not a wreck behind ;'' but man has wilbin 
bim an imperishable principle of life, a principle incap- 
able of decay and death. 

Tbat is a striking apostrophe on man, »bich Shakes- 
pear baa pnt into the mouth of Hamlet: — " How noble 
In reason 1 bow infinite in faculties ! in form and moving 
baw express and admirable! in action, how like an 
BDgel! in apprehension, bow like a God ! the beauty of 
Ibe world ! the paragon of animals! " There is exaggera- 
tion in this description ; but there is also truth. The 
picture is on too large a scale, and is too highly coloured ; 
bot it is a likeness. Had Shakespeare, UQ'NQ'i«,t,\i«K.^ 
tm mtMtt^ we ihonld never \iav© tc&i ft\t4« 's'w^- 
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I pever have contemplaled this picture) he would b&ve 
epployed hia ^reat powers, to exhibit a description the 
ICverse of the above, to diminish, degrade, anaihilateus. 
I , Alhcism does Dot allow us to believe, that ne possegii 
I ffi ioiaiaCerial priociple, a spiritual nalare : it demo- 
I }}shes the dislinctiou between mind and matter, and 
I it/^ributea to animal orgaoizalion all the splendid pheno* 
1 mena of iatellectual faculties and moral feelings, Dis- 
I ^rding the sentiment of an Inlinile Spitit, it admits of 
I Wwe that is finite ; and, therefore, throughout the 
I sijtverse, there is notliing but matter ; amongst the 
I ivisestof the human race, there has ever been nothing 
I fcat delusion, on the subject of immaterial existence; 
I Md life and immortality are only splendid fictions! 
I'Xlie consequence of this theory is obvious; we are bereft 
I of the noblest object of contemplation, and the highest, 
I Bud, in some respects, the ouly source of comfort ; and 
I mr nature, which we have been wont to contemplate 
I vilb something like reverence, sinks into mennneas and 
I disregard, not one degree superior tu that of an ape, 
I except as we are of a somewhat more aightly form, and 
L vf a stronger instinct, 

I. ^ 4. There is something Oattcriug in the thought, thai 
L f» the whole system of human aAuirs did not originate 
i in chance ; so, neither does chance uphold and preserve 
W it. No consideration can exalt us mure, than ibat we 
I are objects of the divine regard; that the Creator of tbe 
I ends of the earth, the Lord of the universe, takes a deep 
I teteresl in our well-being ; that the " ever-waking ejo" 
I ^bich looks liirough all space, and all lime, and marks 
I with unerring accuracy all events, ponders every foot- 
i:Uep of our going, and every thought and feeling of our 
I bCBrts ; that the same wonder-working power which 
■ broaghttnto being all worlds, and appointed and upholds 
I Ibe laws of universal nature, sustains onr individual 
I •xislcnce, and preserves us ibroagh so many years ; thai 
Mto'^WPB diffmive beneTotence which cmbtaoM -aat 
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>' Other and higber parts of the Creation, has so 
fUhly protMed us with all the mcana of life and happi- 
ness; tliAt Ibe laine eupreme Autliorily which receives 
lh« nnreserved and onceasing homage of myriads of 
pure and perfect intelligences, claims our sulimiasion 
and devoted DOSS. Avalueisthns set upon us, nhich 
adds an additional honourto those other honours, arising 
froln our exalted origin and our wonderful constitution. 
But, here a lao, atheism steps in, to take the crown from 
our hea(ls. Preserver, Benefactor, Governor, of course, 
we have none I We hehold a vast system of parts, all 
aatouisbiogly related, each to each; all governed by 
lav's which, in their operation, observe the utmost pre- 
cision ; all contributing, wilboul failure, to certain 
results : deviation, failure here, would be absolute and 
iramediate rain to all life, both vegetable and aniinal. 
But, -whence this relation of parts, these laws, this 
acGUtacy and constancy f Has no invisible band been 
concerned in adjusting, upholding, directing the rela- 
tioDS, <law3t and bo forth, of external visible nature ? 
Wc (ini) ourselves inhabitants of a world, where many 
circnmslances, not necessarily existing, concur, to render 
its place of residence, peculiarly adapted to beings of 
our make, a spacious oiausion titled np for our conve- 
nience and comfort, in which there are beauties for the 
eye, and harmonies for the ear, and fragrance for the 
smell, and viands for the palate, and supplies and satis- 
factions issuing from a thousand sources. But bow we 
came bore, or whence the wonderful adaptation, we have 
no means of guessing I No douht, we must ascribe the 
whole to accident ! Again : We possess, what is some- 
times, not' unaptly, called, an "inner man ;" that is, a 
a rational and moral constitntion, in contradistinction 
rrom our animal nature. It wiil not he denied, that we 
are creatures of understanding, will, conscience, motives; 
that these are common to oar species ; and tbat we are, 
ible atmoTBl rale. But thgaflteiitdenici 
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I that there is a Dioral Rector of the world, and a 
> Law to nliicli we are held amenable ; and, consequeiilly, 
tre irresponsible beings, and possess oar capability 
ain! Here, then, is a deviation from the ecoDomj 
Moally observed by natnre, in all her provisions; arefn- 
tation of Arislotle's famous maxim, " That nature does 
Bottling in vain I'' 

. The insufficiency and uncertainly of worldly hap- 

Jliness are so well known, and bo generally admitted, 

M hardly to need illustration or proof. To say, that do 

person who reposes in earthly possessions, or sensual 

g^tifi cations, enjoys perfect bliss, is to utter a self-' 

, erident truth. It is not within the whole compass of 

I ereated nature, to impart nnmixed and permanent hap- 

L pioess to man. Nor is there an individual, who applies 

t himself to ascertain the fact, by actnal experiment, 

[ (whatever may be his facilities to indulge,) that will 

sooner or later, discover it, to his own mortili cation. 

But, as other creatures enjoy, so far as we know, un- 

[ mixed satisfactions, according to their respective na- 

I tores, and are destitute of distressing cares and fears. 

and uDgratiEed desires, it is the part of wisdom in as, 

to inquire, if there be no means Ify which we may place 

ourselves on an cqualily, at least, with them. 

We torn to religion, and we Und in il a new element, 
U perfectly adapted to our intellectual and moral aa- 
I lure, as the objects of sense are to our animal nature, 
L 'We prove, that there are no joys like the joys uf faith ; 
I'fliey are spiritual, unalloyed, independent of the «ir- 
J «nmstances of time, and permanent as the exalted source 
■ 'Whence they are derived. Religion imparts complete 
n ''■atis faction, so far as it is realized and exemplified. Is 
• religious man friendless ? He solaces himself in the 
hope, that he has a friend in heaven. Is he oppressed f 
He Buds relief in the persaasion, that there is a right- 
eous Avenger of all haman wrongs. Is he the subject 
•f -diieuc and pain ! Hii Tery ra ftrinin - > 
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m belief in lljc wise and benevolent intenliorttfT'^^^; 
fhe Divine Parent, wlio raedicaiea every bitter cup 
whiub bia children drink. Is be descending into the 
gra>e, under tbe pressure of years and inRrmitics ? Hi: 
faasnotbingto fear, bat ranch to hope, from death: — 
tbe prospect of an undying life sustains and che«ra his 
moments of dissoladon. 

Now, of all this, the atheiat would deprive us; and of 
all this, be deprives biraself. He may experience plea- 
sure here, in tbe pursaits of literature, in the stady of 
the arts and sciences, in the intercourse of friendship ,- 
and in these respects, the believer is equal with him : 
but, other pleasures he has none, except those which 
are animal. And, whatever he may pretend, a^ to sO' 
briety, chastity, temperance, and so forth ; he holds self- 
denial to be an evil, and adapts, as the rule of his 
general conduct, the well-known licentious maxim ; — 
" Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." And, 
he certainly has no friend in heaven; no Avenger of 
unredressed wrongs ; no assurance, that the illsoflife 
■ball have a beneficial issue ; no expectation of an im- 
mortal, blissful existence: he loses every thing in death, 
and gains nothing, but the humiliation and annihilation 
of the grave. 

6. The sight of any exquisitely constructed piece of 
machinery, whose nse does not, at once, appear, would 
speedily suggest to tbe mind of the beholder the ques- 
tion, For what end was it fabricated? And, in propor- 
tion to the care and labour expended upon it, would be 
the presumed importance of tbe purpose, to which tt 
was intended to be applied. We ourselves are this 
piece of machinery. And, when we contemplate, not 
only our organical bodies, but our intellectual and 
moral constitution, — our understanding, memory, affec- 
tioOB, will, conscience, — our vast capacities and bound- 
less desires, we naturally enquire. What is the principal 
B HlUmalelT Jea* 
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, tined ? Our capacities are mnnifeatly above tlie ordinary 
I purposes of life : and the gralificatioas of seDse are not 
I the elevated aDd reHned satis factious, of which we 
Kem capable, and for which we sigh. It would seem 
seasonable, therefore, to infer, that there are nobler 
ffxercises appropriate to us, than those required to make 
vision for our bodies ; and, that there are higher de- 
Hgbts, than the delights of sense. 

Accordingly, religion teaches us, that oar first and 
diJef duties relate to our Creator ; and that the highest 
luippiness, of which we are susceptible, is derived from 
service, and from the hope of his approbation. Bol 
liere, too, atheisnt puts a negative alike upon our pre- 
es and our conclusions: it proscribes all such duties, 
and a(lirras,that all happiness drawn from such a source 
is absolute delusion. Our faculties and capacities, for- 
■ootli, are only the fuller development and mataritjr of 
ioferi or animals — of an oyster or a tadpole, for example, — 
ir only sphere is earth, — our only end, to be brief, is — 






on, propngBte, 



7. When we deposit in Ike earth, the remaias of a 
gloved relative ; or feel, that we ourselves are sinking 

P into the grave, tlie heart-rending grief, in the one case ; 
W, the gloom and depression, in the other, is greatly 
Believed by the belief of a separate existence, and the 
liope of a renewed life, even for the body. That tbe 
whole of us does not die; that there is an immortal 

! fpark enshrined in our mortal bodies, and that onr mor> 
tal parts themselves shall become immortal ; that " this 
corruptible shall put on incorrupt! on," has been tbe 
persuasion and solace of the most profound and splendid 
minda — the most extraordinary geniuses, that ever ap- 
peared in this world. It may be said, that we have not 
malhematioal proof of these pleasing hypotheses. Nei- 
ther have we, of their falsehood. And, independent of 
Hifliie tealimony, (irhiob, hgwerer, to a beiiwarj |i ) 



demo nitration,) the balance of probability is greatly in 
their favour: And it is impossible not to perceive the 
saperlor iniportance wfaicb they attach to os — the honor 
which they confer upon oar compound natnro. 

But, here again, atheism traverses our path, to destroy 
oar consideration, and to extinguish oar hopes. Instead 
ofclaiming an almost equality with the supposed bright 
intelligences of heaven, we can rank only with the ani- 
mal creation ! — what we fancied the dawn of our exist- 
ence, ia its entire day! — and, instead of inlieriling an 
endless life, we are to be, altogether, speedily and finally 
cxtioguisbed, devoured by corruption, turned into abso- 
late nothingness I No internal, conscions principle sqt- 
vivcs the wreck of our bodies ! — No day is to dawn upon 
the darkness of the grave ! — No voice is ever to com- 
nand the dead back into life ! Thus, immediate anni- 
hilation stares us in the face; and, like the leaves in 
autumn, the successive generations of the proud race of 
man return, to enrich the soil from which tbey sprang ! 
— to be lost from the universe of conscious and perci- 
pient beinfTs! 

8. Reader ! these are a few of the honors and conso- 
lations of atheism ! And It ia for these, that we are to 
exchange all that religion bestows, and promises to 
bestow, upon its votaries ! And because wu prefer our 
faith to the atheists' disbelief, and our assured and ani- 
mating hopes to their uncertain and gloomy reveries, we 
are thought worthy of sneers and sarcasms, and pro- 
nonneed credulous blockheads ; a set of dreamers ; 
coasina german, at least, to the inmates of a particular 
class of asylums ! 

Atheists eshanst their vocabulary and rack their in- 
ventions, to cry down the popular belief, and to represent 
all who entertain it, as so many knaves or fools. But, 
wo Diay congratulate ouiselves, that we form a vast 
fellowship; that we peril no iiuportatit interests, by a 
«te»dfa»t adhereneo to onr ftiih } that we g 
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and are on the safe side, even should the issue prove us 
to have been dupes of an entire delusion. All gene- 
rations bear testimony with us ; all the appearances of 
Nature bear testimony with us ; the seasons, as they 
revolve, bear testimony witli us ; the natural and unso- 
phisticated feelings of every human bosom bear testi- 
mony with us, to the existence and the upholding and 
governing power of a Divine Creator. 




1. In the oriliaary affairs of life, most persons are quicjc 
at diaceraiog what would prove an advaotage, or a dis- 
advantage, to their inleresta. Are they importuned to 
embark in a coinraercial speculation ? Tliey calculate, 
with great care and precision, on tbe probable loss or 
gain — on the cliaaces for or against tbem — ere they taiie 
their resolution, and yield Ifaeir consent. Are tbej soli- 
cited, to attempt a journey throngb an unfrequented 
and dangerous pass 1 Before they set forward, lliey 
adopt every oonceivable precantion, make provision to 
defend themselves, not only from what may occur, but 
from what can occur ; and, thus, guard against every 
possible contingency, is it proposed to them, to form 
an important and a permanent connexion? The lirst 
tbODght of their minds is tlie advantage, or the dis- 
advantage, lo accrue: — they revolve oonsequenoest 
balance interests, and accept or reject tbe proposition, 
as it might seem lo promise good or evil. The proba- 
bility of ruin to their properly, reputation, or peace, 
would be a sulBcient reason for repelling, at once, every 
effort to induce compliance. These varied illustrations 
exhibit, more fully, our precautious cbaraelcr; and 
tbaw, aore diitiBctly, one ^t t\ie "waytT^wA "vos&wa* 
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with nhich Previdence tiankrmed ns, for ouii~n 
and preservalion. 

2, Now, il is the transference of this eandust-rUie 
applicatian of this iastinct — to our immortal iaMrMt^i 
whjeli copstitutes religion, in tlie tijghest and best lense 
of the term. And, it is here, that so many egiegioacl| 
faiJ^ But, even theg are disposed to make coace&sians, 
in favor of reMgioa ; to offer some excuses fur theii 
irreligious cunducl. They do not tlieoretically rcpodJate 
religion, but practically :^they admit its reality and 
importance ; but, it does not suit tbeir coavcniviiGei to 
walk by its rules: — they would not be thought, w^pllj 
dtisljtutc of religious purpose — utterly rcck-lcsa^ as to 
religious hopes ; but, it is not their pleasare^ at the 
present time, to act out their conTictions of duty. , Xb^y 
love darkness rather than light; aud, are lamentable 
examples of criminal Inconaistenoy ; but, they ai:e nut 
disbelievers; tliey do not avowedly abandon lespetl 
for religion, in the abstract ; they do not dare — qa^BOt 
hold in defiance — a Supreme Power, nor scofT. at the 
doctrine of an everlasting state of existence. . . 

3. Atheists, however, take a directly opposite <;Qllrte. 
And their consummate folly appears in Ibis: thef do 
not gnard agaiast possible or probable dajiger, — tbej 
do not make provision for the worst. In other tlfJDgs, 
they would be disciples of Bacon, raUier thaa of Aris- 
totle ; they woold wish to reason from facts, lattKi 
than from hypotheses; they would criticise, wiib pro- 
digious rigidness, all evidence, on which they niif^lit be 
required to found an important theory, where mistake 
would be followed by serious consequences to tlusir 
iBterests. Now, we would calmly ask. What are the 
facts which form the basis of atheistical disbelief* J)y 
what evidence is it, or can it be proved tliat tli«rc,U no 
God, which. Id other grave affairs, would satisfy a ren- 
sooable man? "Whence are the facts and the proofs 

tledved ? if ilie liretaettdoa^ guog^uwv, \^^«!k <&«miw 



nialakei; 
infidence, • 
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Itopreme First Cause has been attained, by v 
process of inquiry and demoDstratinn has it benl 
reacbed ? If an assarance 1o this effect is fell, ( 
does it rest ? No atlieiat — sapieat as he may fau 
Limself— can pretend to omniaoicuce, — to inrallibilit^ 
His eje does not rangp iotinite space, and distingui 
all possible kinds and modes of existence. His a. 
tiotis are not necessarily, absolalc c 
set up no BDcb claini. He mny, tlien, 
There may be a God. And with what c 
with what hope, can he contemplate this possible, 
probable, this fearful alternative ! 

4. This argument has beeu pressed, with singul 
ability,iD the fallowing quotation ;—" The wonder, thejij 
tarns on the great process, by wbi'ib a man could gro 
to the immense intelligence that can know that there |j 
no God. What ages and what lights are requisite I 
l/iii attainment! This intolligenoe involves the t 
attributes of Divinity, while a God is denied, 
unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at 
moment in every place in the universe, he cannot kooiB 
bat there may be in some place manifestation) 
Deity, by which even he woold be overpowered, 
does not know nbsolntely eveiy agent in the un: 
the one that he does not know may be a God. If he | 
not himself Ibc chief agent in the universe, and do(i| 
not know what is so, that which is so may be a 
If be is not in absolute possession of all the propou 
tions that eonslitute universal truth, the one which I 
wants may be, that there is a God. If be cnnnot wi^ 
certainty assign the cause of all that he pcrceivei 
exist, that cause may he a God. If be does not ki 
every thing that has been done in the immeasurab^ 
ages that are past, some things may have been done by 
a God. Thus, unless he knows all things; that is, 
precludes another Deity by being one biva%%Vt,U«,<^«i!.- 



does not cxiat. But he must inotv thnt he does not 
exist, else he deserves eqnal contempt and compasaian 
fflr the temerity Willi wbieh he firmly avows his rejeetion 
and acts accordingly." ' 

5, Til e stoutest sceptic cannot honestly undertake to 
disprove the Divine existence. He may telt as, that 
we have not made out a case against his opinions snffi- 



cientiy strong, to put hii 
that we have not proved, 
riority of our own, so as tc 
them: but he cannot, Ly ar 
have a knowledge, place hi; 
don, or demonstrate that ot 
the contrary, he must admit. 



or love with them; or, 
his satisfaction, the sd|i«- 
) induce him to embrace 
iy induction of which we 
s sentiments above snspi- 
urs are helow credit. Oo 
:, the pBsjibilitftS 



I God ; the pasiibility, that a denial of his exisTBD^e 
J involves a high degree of criminiilily ; and the jmiti- 
JLiililff, that tiis conduct may become a subject of judiciat 
I Inqoiry. in a court, where it will meet with condMnna- 
,. tion and punishment. We repeat, taking ibelotnui 
ground, there is an wniieniable poisihility of all tbli. 
And is there no hazard in being an atheist ? Is' there 
\ nothing, in so many plain poisititiliee of ruin to aper- 
L ion of this descriplion, to produce occasional mis|fja- 
Lings; especially in those calm, contemplative momdnts, 
C^ben the minds of most men melt under their 4)wn 
[ irelTections! In the total absence of all ktiawl«ifffe, HMt 
s great objects embraced in a religions t)elief'are ao 
Lfliany nullities, what heroism— what desperaliOa-^s 
Itaecessary, to treat them as such,'-and to moiva'on 

■ towards the issue of life, without apjtrehensire einoitoa, 

■ tod reckless of the responsibilities which ma^eium* 
LBarely, none but a person under some disaatraui ijn- 
[iBnence— some malignant enchantment— bereft of the 

ItYbelings common to humanity, can act thost ' ''»■' 

► -* '6. "Though the arg^umeots on both aides w>ey0< 
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I celabrnied author, speakiog or thoism 
atiKiam — " yat the hazard is ioHnilely uoeqaal. 
IM' proved, that tbere is no God, Uie religious maa iqajFJ 
be as happy in tliis world as (he atheist ; nay, thi 
«ipieit of relit;ion and virtue do in their own ttatui 
lead to make him happier, because tbcy give 
lion (o his mind, and bis oouscience by this means, 
ireed tcom many fearful girds and twinges which 
atheist feels. Besides that, the practice of religioo ! 
virtue doth naturally promote our temporal feiicit 
ll is more for a man's health, and more for hia repute' 
tion, and more for his advantage, in all other worldly 
respects, to lead a virtuous than a vicious course of life. 
A&d, tor the other world, if tbere be no God, tbe case of 
Iba religious man and the atheist will be alike, because 
tbfsy will both bo exlioguished by death, and 
aible of any farther happiness or misery." 

i>^ But, then, if the contrary opinion should prove tra4 
that'tbere is a God ; and that the souls of men 
laitled out of this world into the other, there to receive 
Ibe just reward of their acilons ; then, i( is plain to 
every man at first sight, ibat tbe case of tbe religious 
manand ihe atheist mu^t be vastly ditferent ;^then. 
'where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?' 
And what, think we, shnll he the portion of tbo.ie who 
httfe affronted God, and derided his word, and made a 
mock of every thing that is sacred and rellR^ioDsT Wiiat 
oanithey expect, but to be rejected by him wliom tbcy 
bave lenouDced, and to feel the terrible effects of that 
power and Justiee wbicb they have despised 
tliough tbe argament on both sides were equal, yet 
danger is not so. On the one side, there is none at 
but it is inlinile on tbe other. And, consul] uently, 
must be monstrous folly for any man to make a mock 
those things which he knows not, whether ihcy h 
not: and if they be, of all things in i.\ve«oi\4,*^*^1 
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7. And, Bgiiiii.lheilBDgBr to trhioh sn Ktheidt ex-pMes 
liirasclf, 19 parlinipatetl by nil, ttbom he ma]' todaceto 
adopt his notions. Like some ascendio); planet, (be 
greater oor eletntion, the aiore extensive and powerful 
is our iDfluence. Bj elevation, however, in ttits eOD- 
neciion, it not intended a commandinjc position in soci- 
ety, official riiok, a spleodid tille, great wealth, or pro- 
found learning;; but, autlioritj, or power, over otlien; 
ability, from whatever ca-.ise,to intlnenoe them forfm>d 
Of evil. And, there is no si tuntion. relation, or cOnditioD 
of life, wbicb hcta not uttaobed to it more or less of this 
ability. The inllaence in society, generally, works dAwn- 
vvards : but, even persona of the gamo ^rade act upon 
each other, to a surprising extent. And morally noo- 
iidered, no man perUlies alone. Evil engendars evil 
[ -tnore readily and abundantly than good bezels' f^d. 
jiowever contracted the sphere, or bumble the cire^m- 
n wliich it operates. A man of bad religioos 
faentinients, ia like a person underaeontagioua disease— 
' kis very atmosphere has death fn it ; fais opinions ooi- 
rapt and destroy, by contact, those wbo have the aa»- 
to be thrown in his way. If a prince, his mb- 
^ots are likely to imbibe the moral poison of faism- 
^ iions ; if a master, his servants will, most prob«Hi. 
I hpEirtake of his Qomiption ; if-a parent, in nino oaserAnt 
if ten, children receive their parents' senlirnents, with 
m little inquiry, and as much salisfaciion, as they' In- 
^Mrit their property; if a friend, companlooBbip with 
vill hardly fail to be fnlal. And, therefore, " Btcss- 
tbe man tbat walketh not in the counsel of'tiie 
mgodly, nor slandeth in the way of sinners, nor MtOfth 
li the seal oF the scornful." 

ren should religious sentiments be false ftnd'dft- 

lusive. we muy defy the ingenuity of man, tofind'ont, 

in what way Ibey can prove injurioos, either to tile 

individaat wlio entertains Aem-, m, ttiTftu^h him, 1 

Am fellows. It can he i " 



:ertiin 



retain in his bosom a thrilling oousciousness or^ Diviuir 
preseDce> and inspection; and, of lii a own accountable- 
tiess, so as to place his animal passions, oilierwiso rani- 
pant — under powerful and permanent restraint i to be 
inlluenced by urgent motives to justice, truth, and 
goodness, drawn from nnearthly eonsiderali(in», and 
independent of time and circumstances i — to be boncst, 
temperate, chaste, charitable ; and to be so conicieu' 
tiooaly and babitually. And sbonld a religious man 
succeed in forming olhere to bis own mou Id, in making 
Ihem — in all these respects— imitations of himself, he 
most be counted with their best benefactors. And 
benoe we sever read or hear of a religious man who 
" mourned at the last," that he had been religious ; or, 
that be hud proselyled some to his religious opinions 
and practices. 

Now, can all this be predicated of atheism and of 
atheists? Let a man fanuy the eye of no Divinity upon 
liim: let biui possess no motives to virtue, but those 
derived fiom low and earthly considerations ; let the 
inlimations of consilience be rebuked, as the impertinent 
intermedd lings of a mere arbitrary principle; and, let 
every part of human conduct be viewed as having a 
relation only to our present transient existence ; and all 
its ooueeqnencea, whether in relation to ourselves, or to 
others, as of certain termination with this life ; and, he 
will have some difficulty, to persuade shrewd and cau- 
tiOHS persons, that they may safely ooniide in him, when 
it would be for his supposed interest, to disappoint 
theii hopes. And should he convert his family, or his 
friends, to his own views and actings, it requires no 
extraordinary prescience to foretell, that from the hour 
of SQch conversion, they will be " earthly, sensual, and 
devilish;" and, that by reason of it, he will have in* 
llioled au evil, which, unless given up to judicial indu- 
ration, may occasion him, in the elos\u^mQTb«,WAv>^ V\s 
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0, IQ the plenitade or liCallh, and with a feemin^ly 
r«moIe prospect of tlic great cntastropbe of life, Ibc 
courage of disbelievers may be tolerably firm ; and even 
i [lie last hoar draws on, tlicy may seem but'ljttlB 
moved: and, for tbe same reason that a achooNbby 
whistles, in passing throug;h a grave-yard, may inalta- 
lain an appearance of their usual jocularity. }Jul,'t!iey 
subject to occasional misgivings, in their eavliest 
and best days ; and these misgirings are not likely to 
be fewer, or more faint, as the shadows of the evening 
of lite gather around them, and their sun is about to set. 
And, accordingly, on whatever principle it may be at- 
tempted to account for tbe fact, it does so happen, thai a 
very considerable change takes place in the minds of 
many of them, when it appears pretty certain, that their 
txti-eraa diet — their last day — has arrived. Few attain 
to snch a pitch of hardihood, as to be able to repress 
every rising fear, when it is indubitable, that pulsatioD 
Is about to cease : few are known to recommend their 

' sentiments in death, as their best and most valned 
legacy to their surviving relatives and friends : few are 
heard to e.\ult. on the margin of life, in prospeut of the 
awful gulf of annihilation into which they are soon to 
sink: few die as that arch-inlidel, Hume, died. And 
we appeal to every man of sense and decency, whether 
Idle jests are not quite out of place, and do not iodieate 
minal degree of vanity and levity, where the solemn 
event of dissolution is at hand, even viewing it as only 
Ibe loss of being. 

The most aflecting statements that ever met oar eyes 
are those, which exhibit the death-bed scenes of persona, 
who lived denying the Author of their existence, and 
rejecting tbe provision which he has made fur human 
salvation. And the slinging remorse, self-reproaches, 
bJltcT waitings, and appalling forebodings of these 

persons, arose not less, in iomc cases, (torn tbe evil 



wfaiqjii^j h^ J^rought upon ithemseh.es. , And« iivdeed, 
w^et can hi^rdJiy^covupi^ve a. c,aase of deeper and more 
^aarl-reoding misery, than, for a man— aroused, at 
l^ngth^.to thefoUyand criix^inality of his conduct — to 
u^fliBCt, ]Q. the ]a«t hour of his earthly existence, that, 
a^9!Vj;h ha die, the ruinous effects of his opinions aqd 
pc9Qticeii upon his family, or his friends, will never die, 
ba^pasa with them into another state of being, and sink 
them lower than the grave ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



1'. Could we conceive the case oF a man who hud oome 
firto existence, in maturiljr; and, without the ordi- 
muy stages of progressive advaDcemenl from iorsocf to 
youth, and from joatti to manhood — found liimself in 
the possession uf strong intellectual faculties, brou^t, 
at once, into exercise on the visible creation ; and, con- 
Beqaently, admitting him to an extensive and profuOnd 
Boquaintance with its various phenomena; it ivenld 
|lT0ve exceedingly interesting to learn his aentimentt. 
Bs to the points at issue between thelsts and atheists. 

This person might be held, for a time, in mute asto- 
nishment, nr in silent admiration, at the objcctsof his 
contemplation ;— he mi^'ht be driven to endless expe- 
dients to solve the problem of the universe; — manj' of 
bis guesses might be exceedingly ludicrous, and much 
Bonfusion and uncertaiDty mighl run through his ideas; 
lot, he would hardly settle down in absolute atheism: 
he would hardly infer eternity for so much contnvanoe; 
sccident for so much beautiful and unvarying order j 

I felf-production for forms of existeuee so numerous and 
Ls ; and the absence of benevolent purpose from 

■tte astonishing provision for all creatures, according to 
~ ' eapective natures and capacities. It would be 
VScalt, indeed, to say how tat \>e "iio*\^w 
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decypbering the oharacterg of Divinity impresaed on the 
entire creation, and discerning the Sapreine First Cnuse 
in the sensible niaaifestaUoDS of bis glory everywhere 
beheld; but, it is almost certain, he nould cooclndc, Ihiit 
an Intelligent Power resided somewberci and although 
invisihie, operated universally. This immense conelu- 
sioD once attained, other conelusions wonld he easy, 
explanations would auecoSitively arise, and thousands 
of diOiculties would vanish. 

2. When an avowed atheist is requested to reconcile 
what he professes to believe, or rather, to disbelieve, 
with what he beholds, in what endless mazes of conjec- 
ture is he lost ! to what subterl'uses is he driven! — 
what ounlradictio&s are necessary in the attempt, to 
soMain his contradictious theory, and to impart a sem- 
blancexif .probability to notions, which are ns unphilo- 
sophical as they are impious ! Changes are immediately 
and ineessautly rung on the phrases " eternity of matter " 
— "casual existence " — "endless series" — "a principle 
of MaUiie" — and so forth; phrases which assume every 
thing and prov« nothing ; and which pass current, only 
whiJa employed as vague generalities. We have some- 
times been astonished at the apparent self-satisfaction, 
not tu m«nyon the impudent dognmtism, with which 
certain pseudo-philosophers reiterate these terms ; as 
if assampliens were facts, and vain words convincing 
argements, i^ome latitude, perhaps, must be conceded 
to persona, who hold opinions contrary to all the world 
besides, for the truth of which they cannot adduce the 
ihadovrof real a proof; and who undertake, as to several 
potBte, to prove a pnre negative. 

Xbe opioiSD which makes matter eternal is only an 
old l^ncy revived. Our modern atheists, who hold this 
i>lpiiioB, may accredit themselves as the authors of an 
srifiral conception ; but their originality is plagiarism, 
\Bd tbey are pretendera. It is, however, of no uc^avVi- 
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b«en promulgated, for itu otteily. mXenable. , It mq; be 
diflicult, or impossible, to du pro v« tfie e tern itj' ofi^i^t^t, 
apati abstract question, bji aoj process of reasoiung. or 
inductioD of fscts; it is a subject witli whicli our feeble 
faculties would attempt in vaio to grapple. But, w^i^re 
is found a aenibiaaco of proof, that matter bos, ,been 
eternal ! The uotion is absolutely destitute of jiroof ; it 
is a mere guess, Bui, wbatevei may be conjeotor^. or 
predicated, of masses of uaorgaaized and inert toattet, 
ia this respeet, cannot apply to matter as beheld, lo 
myriads of inslances throughout the creation, witlio)^ 
tbe pfBTioas assumption, which involves, according. (o 
all analogy, an impossibility, that contrivance, ,qtH> 
exist without a contriver ; order, withoot airaQgelDCnli 
adaptation, without adapting power; an eflect, wjlb^fft 
a ' cause : — nay, that an eflect exceeds its pret^ftfis^ 
oaose, to an iiiconceivable extent. , , 

That something must have been eternal is evi4eat, 
or nothing could ever have been. This, the thejsl ^lifl 
the atheist alike believe. But, then, what fvaa i^ig 
s<Hneihing? This is the point In dispute. Was il,,i)n 
Almighty Intelligence, or was it insensate matter ! ,^)^ 
religious man maintains the former, and accounts foi 
all the known phenomena of Nature; the irreligioof 
man the latter, and explains nothing. Which, fofc 
example, is more probable ? — whiob approves itself moist 
to our common sense? — that an eternal mind prod,Vf^ 
matter, or that eternal matter produced mind t > An 
atheist asks. How could an eternal miitd produce, .or 
modify matter ! We have always felt the inipottwcj 
and futility of Ibis objection. First, it supposes a lio^- 
tation to omnipotenee : and secondly, it insinaatas t!^t 
mind can have no power over matter — that matter only 
can act upon matter— which is contrary lo esperieaas. 
Ignoranci! and presumption are the stumbliog-bloak 
here. What infinite existence is, we are utterly ittvom- 



infinity of .space, or infiniij of kDow ledge or power — oM 
i^n^hns us, in a moment. Wo can form no );iies»i wbat 
W spirit I— there h noiliin^ to which we cao resemble 
si.'- And, of course, we canooi guess, what is an infinite 
d^drft. And who slialt venture to circamscrlbo the 
I'btoarces of such an B);ent! Whet power, both to 
CreBte and to destroy, may he not possess ', 

"Hobbea ban asserted," says an nble writer, "and 
othen hate, with an air of triumph. repeati;d the asser- 
tion, that an incorporeal subslance is h contradiction 
and an abgordity. If ever ft mere i/ratit dictum was 
obtmded lis argument, it is here. We call upon ibe 
rtiaterialist to prove the cutitradiclion. We would 
cbailen^ liim to shew, ibat it ia impossible for any 
■tltiBtance to exist, hot body or material substance, — 
nothing but what mny be seen or touched. If be oon- 
fine the term substance to body, he not only palpably 
ht!gi the question, but proves himself ignorant of the 
rekl meaning of the word. A substance is that in 
which qualities or properties inhere, whatever these 
r(tialities or properties may be. And whenever tbe 
lUftlerialist has proved, that there can be no substance 
bat matler : no quality, no properly, no accident, jn the 
wbole universe, but what belongs to body; ihen, and 
tiot tfl) then, can his assertion be received as an csta- 
bllfrfied fact." 

nat eternal, insensate matter produced mind is. in- 
deed, beyond all beliet'l "It is Bs impossible, "says Locke. 
" ta conceive, that ever bare incogitatlve matter should 
produce a thinking, intelligent being, as that nothing 
sUtinId of itself produce matter. Let us suppose any 
parcel of matter eternal, great or small, we shall find it. 
in' itself, able to produce nothing. For example: let 
us -suppose the next pebble we meet with, eternal, 
elotely united, and the parts firmly at rest togelher; 
if there were no other being in the world, mast it twi^. 
eleroally remain so, a dead intetvift' Vwap^ V^^^^ 
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I add motion' ta itmlt^m 
^Hrel; mailer, or prndoco any thinff t Mattef , thiHV^ 
strength, oannot prodoce in itself so tDMhs 
bmoIioD : tlie matioa it has mast also be from cteiUiiy, 



roi^else be produced, and added to matter b; 
B^lltngmore powerful Ihan matter; matter, aa 
tlwvinfc not power to produi 

luppose motion eternal 
F nfttter Mid raotioo, wliatevi 
I •(figure and bullc, could 



t other 
s evidefli, 



motion in itself. But^ )el 

; yet matter, innogitative 

changes it might produce 

produce thoo^ht: know- 



I lodge will still be as far beyond tbe power of 

1 matter to produce, as matter is beyond tbe pow«t 

I <tf nothing, or non-enlily, to produce. And I appeltlo 

Kafrery one's own tbouglita, whether be cannot as «nsitir 

jeive niatter produced by nothing, as thought 1o be 

I produced by pure matter, when before there WM'flo 

Hioh thing as Ihonght or an intelligent being exiattni|[I" 

Organization, life, instinct, rationality'^all of wbiOb 

ice united in man— can no more have originated willl 

OKre matter, than mere matter conld have origiBtfMd 

I kself. There is no fact, no example, no analogy'^'Mt 

r the shadow of one of them^to suggest or suppert 

I tte notion. Organization is a degree of oKcejIeme 

[ saperior, and superadded, to mere matter. The aM* 

BiBj be said of life, in leference to orgauieatiofiVof 

I Instinct, in relation to life ; and of rationality, in respMt 

1 to instinct. And to tell us. that a being endowed icfth 

I all these several degrees of excellence, each aurpfistfng 

1 1be other, and the whole forming a splendid ciinnx vt 

excellences, sprang from the bosom of matter, by mviat 

of some occult energy, some latent property of its ttwD 

— and necessary to it — is to olTer a gtosa insult to omr 

anderstandings ; to contradict the evidence of > oar 

senses: — it is even more nonsensical, than tbe otd 

heathen fable of Prometheus, who is said, to have tnaiiti- 

faclvred (lie tirst human pair oulat clw; -, and lltea,-to 






itioii of casual esisloooe ia, tikewiie, without 
fetindatioii. This Doiion is of Epiosreaa urigin ; and 
DHiyiliie reg^arded as aoolber of ibose lnj|;enious expe- 
djeute. tvliich men often employ, to rxirioale themselves 
from tliG Inbyrinlbs of their own Ihoug'hia, wbco at- 
tewpliog to account for things beyond their r«uoh. The 
word oaaualis sjnonjRious with accidental ; and, the 
casual existence of the univtirse, or of any pait uf it, 
inuBt mean, therefore, an existence, not the resuJt of a 
deaigDiDg Intelligence and an Almighty Powrr, hni 
of .«liance. So, then, all that exists, that wo behold 
aroHiul us, or are in ourselves, is the result of some 
hfippy easualty, nccidenl, or chancel The fnncy j.i 
preposterous, — the thinfc is impossible ! What con- 
vulsion of matter— even supposing: matter to have been 
elernal'-coutd have produced, fur example, the solar 
system I What agitation of the elements conid have 
^en< existence to the meanest animal, with its nppru- 
priMoi organisation, orderly proportions, and powerfnl 
jnstiDDlS '. What appetency of atoms could have orlgj- 
gated the humnn body, so fearfully and wonderfully 
BWd^ IT— median ism so complex and exquisite ? Miser- 
«U«,< sophistry '. And yet, this is not a thousandth part 
afalbe fatee reasoning of atheism ! 
luUrwauld be lo as little purpose, to attempt to reason 
fP^k-ano of those ill-fated mortals in whom Ibe light of 
nifwon Js extinguished, as with a man who has taken it 
iotO his Jicadi to deny that deiign — the adaptation of 
faeaaa to cnds-'lo a surpassing extent, runs through nil 
■Atunt. Everywhere it is beheld, to excite our admira- 
tiwk, and to command our liornage. Tbo pbilosopber 
dMS-oot require lo be told this ; and every man may 
beoonie a philosopher, and discover the fact for himself. 
if he. please. Now, whence came this universal eon- 
Iri.vaace, — Ibis provision of means to ends ? Has it no 
highst orifcin then chance ! " Will chance fit m 
ead», aad lAwl i ia ' < 



I'in any ono? How often tnii^ht a. man, aflec ho had 

I jninbled a act of letters io a bag, fling them oat upon 

e ground, before they would fall into an exact poem. 

:a. or so much as make a ^oad discourse in prose! 

■And may aot a little book be as easily made by cfaimce, 

iH.this great volume of the world? How Jong mjg'hta 

gan be in sprinkling colours upon canvas nitba 

.oarcless hand, before they would happen to iBalcethc 

I exact picture of a man I And is a man easier made by 

LD his picture! Hon long might twenty thoi^ 

} iHuid blind men, who should be sent out from tbe soYeral 

lepattaofEnjrland.wander op and down, bpfore they 

would all meet on Salisbury Plain, and fall iuto rank 

the exact order of an army '. And yet, thia is 

iiiui<h more easy to be imagined, ihan how the innumet- 

able blind parts of matter shoald rendezvous themielves 

into a world. A man that sees Henry the Sevetath^ 

cfaapel, at Westminster, might with as good reuon 

. niaintain (yea, with much better, considering theTBeC 

. -dill'ereniie betwixt that little sirncture and the bagrc 

c of the world) that it was never contrived orbuUl 

I by any man, but that the stones did by chance fpaw 

[ Into those curious flgares into which they seem to hmc 

been cut and graven; and that upon a lime (aaUtles 

mally begin) the materials of that building, the stone, 

orlar, timber, irou, lead and glaas. happily mel:M>- 

gether, and very fortunately ranged themselves into^that 

delicate order in which we see them now so close oOBI- 

pacled, that it must be a very- great ehancc Ifaat'^actB 

them again. What would the world think ofaimon 

that should advance such an opinion as this, and write 

a book for it! If they would do him right, they otagbt 

to look upon bim as mad : but yet, with a little mote 

reason tlian Ruy man can have to say ihat the worldiwas 

made by chance, or that the flrst men grew up out of the 

earth as plants do now. For can aiv^ thing be more 

jidicaloaSf and against a\\ re.asotv, V\iwi \n_wrf&*^^_ 
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prodaotioB of men to the first fruiifulneas of tiie eartb, 
wilJioat go miicli as one instance and experiment in any 
age or history , to countenance so monstrous a supposition '. 
Tlterting is, at Hrst Bi^ht, so i;ross and palpable, that 
nodisconrse about it can make it more apparent. And 
jet, these shameful beygars of principles, who give this 
preoarioDS account of the ariginfll of all tilings, assume 
In tbemseltCH to be the men of reason, the great n/iti of 
the world, the only cautious and wary persons, that hate 
tO'beimpased apon; that must have convincing evidence 
for«iery thing:, and eanadmit of nothing withuutaclear 
dsmonstration of it I " > 

' 5. An " endless series " of any of the works of God, 
neans an unbroken succession of individuals, — an on- 
brolicn succession which had no beginning i Not In 
mention the contradiction necessarily involved in these 
words, the idea surpasses us ; and it is employed with 
a view to get rid of the doctrine of the creation, and, 
(Mmaeqnentlf, of a creating power. Remote causes lie 
beyond the sphere of our observation. A few only of 
the links of the mysterlons concatenation which con- 
neols one thing with another and all with God, fall 
under onr notice. But, if every effect must have an 
adequate cause, what becomes of the endlcss-series- 
scbeme, in accounting for or^tanized existence — In ac- 
oonnting for ourselves '. However far back we proceed, 
with a fancied endless series of human beinjcs, this 
difficulty still presses upon us with insuperable and nn- 
difniRi3he<l force: — here is exquisitely organized beinii;, 
withoat intelligent agency; surpassing design, without 
a desifn>ei^ ; >» short, ti stupendous clfect, without tlie 
shadow of a cause! Common sense recoils from con- 
tradiction and al>surdity so palpable! Whence, then, 
the human race! Did matter assume Ibis modification 
Avtm some inherent properly of its own, or from the 

' rniotME'a SermoTii.Sisttaoii 
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ftf^rciaoof a (oteigm powef! In«lh<n' iwards— Are tro 
pelf- created , or the produotioD of an almigkly Power! 
jlmajbeobjeiitedhere, lis. indeed. It li as a Hen been, 
I ftw' "lit'' °"^y as well have beon eternal ai God. . We 
I )do not pretend to be able to explain every difficalljp lliat 
I tt^ ^^ HUg'sested ; or to answer every quesUon tbst oui 
ife proposed, with regard to a Final Cause. Our minds 
' iquate to tbe comprehensioD of eternal being, 
•i-of self'existence. Numbers and distance confound 
na. We cannot go far bauk, in recoanting cycles of 
ages i we are soon bewildered, wben we would estimate 
tbe vastness of the material universe; we cannot " com' 
prebeud the non-eKisteoue of a beginuing." Nor are ve 
I .^jSSS confouoded in tlie attempt to conceive of aell- 
v^sistence — of an aocaused cause — of something wliicb 
lis not RD elfeot of some other thing, We are, howeirer, 
jDotnpel«nt to this eS'ort: — we can trace an analogy 
between the works of art ami the worka of oatnre: — we 
can infer, that if every house or every stcnm-eDgine 
iinust have had a builder— a builder, too, of inlelligenoe 
to c'lnlrive and of power to execute — so tbe crealinn, (or 
<that part of it, the buman being, a specimen of won- 
.derfiil mechanism) must have bad a wise and powetfol 
Author. We can demonstrate the existence of a Qod, 
in the self-same way, and with equal salisfaolion, u we 
prove the existence of a contriver from bis conlriTItiiee 
w-an agent, from his agency, — a watchmaker, from a 
watch. We can proceed no fariher; we need go no far- 
ther; we wish to go no larthcr, 

6. A "principle of Nature" is a pbraue, to tba. lue 
of which we do not object, except for a perverted anil 
an impious purpose. We are, however, liable to be 
misled by terms. Whttt is Nature? and what ja a 
prinoiple of Nature ! Nature, so far as the dUooveries 
of science aid our conceptions, is nothing else than ao 
incHlcalabte number at globes, s\iavl%i:t.Q our own globe. 
JUid ^vemed by the sauie \mi, viHai'ea'i. Wi Sa» >i 
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vicissttadeii, inhabited, it is probable, by a kindred order 
of beings. Now, does this view of Nature authorize trs 
to conclude, that it is a vast Genetrix of whatiever 
existsT-^tbat these huge masses of unconscious matter 
possess, in tbemselves, a creative power, adequate to 
the production of every thing that has being ^— that 
there is latent in them some undefined and prolific 
energy, which generates all kinds and grades of exist- 
ence f It may be a sufficient answer to this hypothesis, 
that it rests solely upon the authority of those who en- 
tertain it, that it is perfectly gratuitous, and that it h 
against the evidence of our senses. We know of no 
principle in our own globe, for example, which pro- 
duces, or which could have produced, man and beast. 
If aueh a principle ever existed, how has it disappeared? 
Or if it now exist, where can we discern its working, — 
where can we trace any indication of its operation. 

To tell us that the universe itself is God, only multi- 
plies our difficulties, and confounds our senses, as well 
as OUT thoughts. On this hypothesis, earth, water, air, 
fire, yea, we ourselves — for we are a part of the whole-^ 
are God ? For no other purpose is such nonsense fabri- 
cated, but to cast dust into the eyes of persons, who 
faaTC DO objection to be blinded. And even should the 
objector vary his objection, and talk of some principle, 
or active power of the universe, as the final cause of 
every form and grade of existence ; what is that, but to 
make an effect, ihe final cause of all effects? — to make a 
Divinity of this assumed principle, or active power, and 
to invest it with the attributes which we claim for God ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BEFUTED BY THE FACTiS'br 



''l'. It is sometimes ignoranlly aod ioipiouslj salfl,'*'lf ' 

'there be n God. why does he not sliow lilitiselP; ^d, 

OiuSi, Ht onue, banish doubt and silence objecUoW!" 

I to what way«oiild the persons, so saying, wishihe, 

I inaMifcstatioD to be made? The appearance' tildit be 

I fatiraculous ! it would be overwhelming; arid it' c (raid 

only be sjmbolieul. Before the Deity cbold '^ppHut 

fkmuniMy to us, a complete metamurphofiis or hiinsdr, 

% or us, must take plaee ; he must cease to be spirttoltl, 

6r we to be corporeal. But, why should the Deity Wbrit a 

Aiijaele, 10 satisfy unreasonable demands ; to eonVinbe 

B|'|)ersons, who ought to bo convinced' without one? "tliid 

1 tnighl rot every succeeding generation, or evei*^ Indi- 

I of every succeeding generation, of the iiUman 

J'family, reqnire to he conviueed by the same mekM! 

J Where, then, would be the end of miracles .' Bbflldes ; 

I 'nil nature is a symbol of the Deity— a tast body'reitae- 

nilngthe inSnile Spirit, who animitles, sustHJaa.'and 

[•tonlrols it. And it seems a rule of the Utrinepfo- 

f.feedure, never to create extraordinary mean.t.'to effftct 

at to whieh existing and ordinary means are'falty 

«(|uaie, Got) does show himsi-If to us. We'are not 

in surrounded by his works, than by himself. ' And 

discern hirrt In evcT^' TeioV^iij 
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ny of light, in ever; breath of air, in ever; drop of rain, 
in ever; blade of gcasi, in every insect, and in every 
atom. Not to discern him, proves us wilfully blind ; not 
to confess that we see him, incorrigiblj perverse. The 
belief, indeed, of a E;reat Creator and moral Governor 
of the world, is likely to prove troublesome enough to 
ftsiodividual, wlio believes also that he is not vhat such 
S Being can approve : but, to lly to atheism, to rid 
himself of this annoyaucc, is to act the part of a man, 
who, to escape a less evil, precipitates himself into a 
jrcater. 

2. If ■' no man halh seen God at any lime," is there, 
therefore, no God t The inference cannot be sustained. 
Ar well may a person wbu has do visual organ, or who 
vfill not employ the one he possesses, infer that thtro is 
n^ such thing as light, aliliougli. at that very moment. 
f[ie,.$vn shines through his window, and enlightens anil 
wanus his aparlDient. All creation, from the last to 
I , t^e oiinale, and from the most complex to the luosi 
airnplc^ attests its Author. " The heavens declare the 
iglory of God. and the lirmament showeth his bandj- 
ijrotl^.," The Deity has so iodelibly imprinted his own 
perferijo nil upon bis works, that, lilce the eltigy of the 
famous Athenian artist, wrought into tlie statue of 
Alinorva, the former cannot be obliterated, but by the 
destruction of the latter. 

We see intelligence, as far exceeding all the inielli- 
genue of creatures, of whom we have a kuowledge — 
even were it roucentraled in one stupendous intelleet — 
as the light and glory of a summer's sun exceed a single 
ray ; we behold magnificence, to produce and uphold 
which, MS niuch surpasses all the power with which wir 
are acquainted, as an infinite series surpasses a unit ^ 
wr perceive goodness everywhere diffused, embracing 
alike iatnlleclual and animal nature, displayed in every 
contrivance and in every provision, waking " a ba(j^^ 
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mercies are over all faia wgrks-" y/p uontijnipla^ 

varj'iDg order and undecaying' vigori for wbicb ^e e^ 

ooDceive no assigaable origin, uolesa we admit thq 01,7 

istence of a Deitj' r we perceive elTecta issuing Croip 

cauBes— and these causes, again, the eSects of other 

causes, io Epdless concatenation — until »e pass the 

limit uf human observation, and lose ourselves amidsl 

the unknown grandeur uf Infinite Mcyesty : we hehuld 

parts added to parts, constituting a vast, compact, and 

beautiful whole, between all uC which, we ptainlj trace 

relation and subserviencj. The man, therefore, w^n 

ventures to pronounce tbe wonderful works of ^II^ 

creafion— of wliich himself is not the least wondei^— 

HUtliorless, deserves to be esteemed a maniae., by, l(l^e 

concurrent suffrage of his species, and to be dealt, W^ 

aucurdingi}'. ; ,„^. 

3. It will not he expected, tl>ut a single chapter, |}f,j) 

small volume, should exhibit an elaborate exposiUf^fff 

the argument a jipifo'iori— that is, from effect IL) caq^^ 

Lfoi tfie eitisteDGe of God. Nor is it necessary, Ihat^ 

■jp^rson uf quick and penetrating perception should b^ 

■^unducted into ever; department of nature ; that ^11 its 

Kuep and mysterious recesses should be laid open beftK^ 

^Blm; tliat he should become conversant with fiy^efX 

Bfilgnizable fact— with nil its minute circums^nc^f^ 

Krliich evinces the exercise of divine pi'.ri'eetiqDs,.tp 

fj^duce within him a conviction that there is tkfi.^ 

K l^gbty Creator— a tolerable acquaintance nitbaoy 'oi)c 

■ oepartmeiitj a generiil view of the phenomena e>^ 

I mere beheld ; the knowledge of a few plain, ;al(f>l)|H 

I'hcIs will leave no doubt on bis uiind, th|it there ta/ffA 

I ibe H great invisible Being, who created and sust^l^.f^c 

|«)ivcrse. An eminent philosopher onc.e declared, ^^f^ 

K Swingle slraw furnished ample proof ot the eusteno^^f 

fc^God. , , :,;„„, 

^^^. It Ima been observed, that the (trinclpal Cividep^GC 
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eMififr^;'"l'ffA it m^at be admitted, ihnt tbii is conetu- 
sive. If a titan coulfl not believe, that his watch, or [its 
Veather-glass, is witlioat a maker, becaase of tlie cun- 
(Hvanoe which it displays—that is. the adjastnient, iii 
an 'orderly relation. o( one part to another, anil of all 
tlie pnrtx to the end proposed in its constrnetiDn — in the 
riaitie of common sense, how can he believe, thai the 
entire frarne of Nature, which displays an infinity of 
design, has no Maker! The inqniaitine reader, who 
wishes to pursue this subject, may consult the able 
trtatises, on the wisdom of God iitthecreation, of which 
there are many ; and if I mistnke not, ere he has pro- 
ceeded far. he will feel with Lord Bacon, that he could 
!<Mner believe alt the fables in the Legend, the Talmud, 
fthd the Alcoran, than that the universe has no intelli- 
gent Author. Or, should books be innccessible^to him, 
he' may employ his own powers of observation and re- 
flection : and, with very little labor, he will discover, 
wli^t many a plain man has di^icovered, to his heart's 
satisfaction, thai Nature is, throughout, "a vast maga- 



5. We should be greatly delighted, did the limits 
which we have prescribed to ourselves admit of it, to 
condDCt the reader into some of the wide fields of obser- 
vation with which Nature abounds ; and to draw his 
attention to the "manifold wisdom of God" therein 
displayed. We do not pretend to have traversed all 
til e paths which seientilic men have explored; not to 
have looked very minutely into those parts of the 
Creator's ways, which come witbin the sphere of human 
observation: but we have beheld enough to carry the 
obmpletcst conviction to our own minds, that there is n 
'G«d -, that all Nature is replete with proofs of his being 
and presence, and that the man who is not convinced by 
its m-dinary ap/icarancei, would remain, in fact, an atheist 
Still, whatever extraordinary tokens n;ti%ht be &S'ntk>^d.. 
"' ' ' ' ''" 1 neceaiuVV^ ^toiftv*, viwttvi 
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disposed 






H'ndi eqaal conviction ; but llie alga: 
WeWtgeuce are ho palpably impressed upon his 
Fate so visible and inielltgibleto all who 
'^ '"lerpret ihem — that to be disbelieving liere; is to be 
inat in the highest degree. 

The atheist may sQeeriogly ask, " Where ia thb 
i^^ign of which yoii boast!" We reply. Where 'isft 
hot! We defy human power to dispro've the existdotie 
plan infinity of design I design, everywhere and in eVcr^ 

feet ; design, visible in all the relations and Sttbser- 
nces of Nature; di^ign, cummcnsuratenithlbb entity 
c'reation. To deny this, is lo deny, in effect; th^itlie 

trautioD and a source of light and heat, to all the 
planets which revolve around him; that the elements 
are purposely provided, to sustain animal and Yegctabfe 
life ; that tlie double miitjon of our globe is a proVialon; 
to secure to us the grateful variety of summer'' atid 
winter, day and night: that, in (he human body, 'espe- 
cially, there is a relation of one part to another, and ttir 
adaptation of all the parts to the well-bein^ of (i^ 
individual ; that animal instincts were not intendedldi' 
serve the ends for nhich they are employed. What e^it 
be thought of the intelligence, or of the upri£btD«<^; 
of the person, who dares to ntler aucb a deiiiat!^^V^ 
who requires frum us proof of design, in all the^e il^ 
spects? Wc beg the reader's candid attention tb'^ttS 
following induction of particulars, illustrative of (tesfgA 
in tlie above examples. 

7. If it be inferred, that the sun must, from tii^'^W 
of gravity, occupy his present situation in oni- syst^jllij 
ft cannot be inferred, that he musi be to the <vtiole yj^ 
1^ a centre of emanation, a source of light ait'd ti^i 
fliifi luminary, for aught we know, might llave Wedtl 
un opaque body 1 and. in that oase, all Ihc depend^Vlt 
plaaeia iiould Lave been te\o\\ii\emM!,MtiCdark;'cf6Id 
'■ ■ ■ trapabie-- --'-'— -'^•'^' 
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Rfie beeq half Iiia present inagDilude, and witb the 
._^. distance, we should have been frozen ; or as large 
afpaJn, wo abonld have beea scorclied. Had one of the 
reinotest planets beea the ignited and luminous body 
in the syalem, it would have been useless, in telntion 
to all the others. Had the sun hoen placed al the 
distance from us of one of the Gxcd stars, his radia^ 
tioQS would hardl}> have been felt or known oil earth. 
Q[, had he been placed as near to us, as our owii satel- 
lite, the tnonn, the whole atmosphere would bave re- 
sembled an intensely heated furnace, the waters would 
ba^e been like a boiling caldron, every mountain, as 
awoe one has said, a Vesuvius, and every plain a mass 
of i^hes,~a desert of Arabia. Thus, we perceive, that 
tjif^ nature, magnitude, and situation of the sun are 
ej^^ctl; snited to us; that a different arrangement would 
bt^}'f beeu our destruction ; aud, that, therefore, there 
ifi.,(^ wise and benevolent design in the present. 

fly. The Elements are neoeasary, for the most part, to 
e^h other: and tliey are indispensable to the present 
i^batfitaots and productions of the world. Suppose 
tftfi^ tolft loss of any one of the Foar. Suppose, for ex- 
aniple, itbe loss of Air, In that case, we should be 
nfia^h^.\o breathe; we conid kindle no Hre, convey no 
sf,9nd, receive no light, experience no rain or dew; 
o\^ facilities of speech, hearing, seeing, and smelling 
«f^ld |)e useless; birds could not fly, nor ships sail, 
nt^^ jilapts ^row, nor animals of any species live. Were 
it less subtle and trunsparent, it would be impervious 
tp,tite , friendly ann-bean>s ; we should bave a perpetual 
qightj o:;, at best, but a sombre day. Were it more 
t^tise,, and humid, it would resemble the Oceania 
t^^juin loo gross for us^ — and we should he incapable 
fff. ^respiration : or, were it more rarifled and dry, the 
t^X^i would be the same, and we should find ourselves 
-t;O^I]^ to a greater extent— like travellers on the tops 



[ii,Driri ab.'^olute sta^; nation, tlm conMiitieBas toMi, 

II aoiwat and vegetable IJCe, would be faUdftK' 

[uppoae the entire toss of Water. Two UiirdB of 'avr' 

e covered ivitti this element, Were tlio iqmn' 

oi|e-fourtb more, it would averwbelin neBrlfi^tk* 

lo world 1 ivere it ooe-ruurtli lesa, atttty parti 

lUld, probably, be parcbed, aod all luaterislly ia* 

Some of tbe ancient philosopliers llioagbt, Hat 

ttiinga tiad bten made from water. Wc eftniM, 

leed, fail to remark tlie dependence of animiUa MMl 

vegetables, upon (bis colorless and tiuLi'less fluiil. Il 

is a cufious fact, Ibat a greal part of llie weight. iNlb 

ot^animais and vegetables, consists of water. W«imaM': 

i.^Die do witbout water, than ivitbout air. Tbe taUl" 

lencc of tliia fluid, from our world, would renderit 

Utterlj until place fur life of any kind j no BskM' 

1Fow1, 1)0 animal or plant could possibly a urvive. A^ 

as lo ourselves, wc should posseKS no means of aktutiiaH 

of cleansing our persons, linen, or babitations j ot fti^ 

paring much of our food.^even supposing food alteiw 

able ; of compounding mao]' of our most valofelipt 

medicines ; of puisninga great number of our oowMi^'> 

avocations ; of allaying our thirst: — our existence wodkli 

lie insupportable from a variety of causes. la^^ 

Suppuse, linally, the total iosi of Fire. The u8Mi«l 
this element, like those of air and water, aro ezQM4*" 
ingly numerous and important. It was fornirrljrrcow 
jectured, that beat generated wbaicver exists, IlstKiMti* 
andindirect imparlance to all Nature, is at once appanM 
to the reflecting mind, "The only idea, probaUyhfA 
says Paley, "which this term raised in the readttfl*' 
mind was, that of lire melting metals, resins, andi eaaafi 
other substances ; lluxing ores, running glass, and af^^ 
sisling us in many of our operations, Qliyiniaai fc > 
calinary. Now, these are only uses of an uccasloMll.t 
kind, anil give us a very irapcrfccl notion of what liM 
does for os. The grand impoiVwitte oi 'Y^ft *:viv>\vm% 
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poarar, the fireatoffice indeed i>( Ore id the economy of 
Nature, is koeping things in a slate of solotion. that is 
toisa}!, in a itate of fluidity. Were it not for the pre- 
seace of heat, or of ft certain degree of ii, all fluids 
would be froeen. The ocean itself wonld bcnquarfy 
nf ice, atiiveraul nature stiff and dead. Wc see, there- 
fore, that the elements bear not only a strict relation to 
the coDSIitDtion of orBanized bodie", but a relation tO 
each other. Water could not perform its office t 
earth without air ; nor fxist. as water, without fire 

9. There are many oircumstances of onr globe wliiil 
shew, that ii was designed to be an abode of life,— 
place where animal and vegetable natures might e 
for a time. There is a perceptible relation betw^ 
every thing cxjstlog and that by which it e) 
tween every natnre and that which supports it. Theifl 
19 pdrvi'iiun in llie strictest sense of the term, and ( 
wcniderfol extent. Means exiist — independent of oin 
selves — to aB'ord vt, in particular, ten thousand cob*' 
venieaocs ond comforts, — to make this world suitable 
aiid desimble, as a temporary habitation. Suppose an 
opposite arrangement. Had, for instance, the surface 
of tlie world boon an entire stone, or a vast continent Ol' 
mud; — as smooili as glass, or as ru^ed as a 
covered with water, or altogether without it j— 
tive of nothing, ur productive only in a slight degi 
— in either alternative, we could not have been j 
inhabitants. 

But. there are three or four things connected with tl 
motion and position of the earlb, in relation to the si 
whiob, ivlion understood, discover exquisite contrh 
First, in performing its revelation round the c 
bodjr, ii flescribea very nearly a circle. This i 
neeessarily tlie ease,— accident could hardly have f 
&wk4 it ! — and, had our orbit been either an elonga 
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' sllipsia-or ecoentrio, liketlial of a goidbI— the cooti^t 
ei lemperalures woiiltl liare been *o gt'eat, at diffvic^ 
periods of iLe year, that the same cuDatitutioii.i, w.betit^ei 
■nimal or ve>:eiable, oald not suslain the change. 
Secondly.— If the earth, in performing its annual revo- 
ItiliuD, hail Its poles either parallel wilh tlie plane of its 
flirbit, or perpendicular to its centre, the one half of it 
would be perpetually scorched, and the other fiosen. 
To prevent both these evilii, an inclinalton of its aW' 
towards the plane of its orbit, of about twentj-tbree 
degrees axid a half, has been appointed. By this ap-; 
pointmenL, every part of the earth's surface is illtitnincd) 
BBd warmed, in succession, from the equator ta tbij 
poles, and we enjoy the grateful variety of the /our. 
■easDiH of the year. Thirdly. —The daily rata(joB<>f 
our globe, on its axis, before the sun, cao be accotWnii 
tSf by no known law of Nature. Itg utility, m^ i)m 
teadi I y perceive, in the relief which is afforded to.^fi^ 
mrth and to all sensitive existence: bul, nhjence ,itp) 
origin ? — whence its contintinnee '. It may l)e<alt^nti^ed» 
Ul aecount for our annual course, by the law o£,^ra^iy^ 
.frcdibough we can no more conceive, bow the auriMtti|ig 
power of a larger body shoold produce Ibe re^oliHioK, 
about itself, of a smaller, than we can coaiprcbMpfJt 
kow one body possesses a power, at all, lo draw. auQlbfr 
towards it— both bodies being at a vast distance a|^rl> 
—or in what that power cojisisls. But this ,laWi uf 
gravity will serve, in no way, lo acoount for the pho- 
BomenoD of alternate day and night. Surely, ihec^ji; 
■omelbing here, which indicates tbe baud of an invistbW 
and intelligent Power. " Day unto day utterclh tpew^u 
and night unlo night sheweth knowledge." Fourtlil^HT- 
Tbe permanency and precision of the above motioos 
cannot fail to beget wonder and admiration in tbe .ou^ 
of every person, who makes tbeiu subjcuU of intelijgeM 
mfemftlstion. Wetc the e%T<.\i aueaLed initsaaoM^ 



axl^; tlig<}rder and t-aio wotild inevitably und inime- 
di^tHy ftisue ; — we sliuuld no more enjoy the •' taried 

yeaK" nor aay ag-ain, 



tit, Were its courae retarded in cither, the present order 
ofnatare wonid speedily be reversed ; we sliauld have 
tf^ elitnalc ur Christ inns in tiur present summer months: 
and our boitra of repose would take the place of our 
hdnrs of activity. We have here, then, a twofold per- 
petual motion, combined with nunderful regularity, 
aBti displaying a wisdom of contrivance and a power 
df'exeeutioD, eKoeedin^ all our conceptions. 

'10. The human body is a microcosm of wonders, 
"tirferff is no piece of meuhanical contrivance known, in 
WAieh we cfin trace a resemblance to it, or by which 
rt'lhay be illustrated. The more we examine its atrnc- 
tnre and functions, the more we admire the excellence 
oi Ifie worhmanahip, and the beauty of oontrivance, 
wtiicl) present themselves in every part, and whioli 
(stftilindally shew the hand of omniscience. The most 
irl^njous of human inventions, when viewed with the 
aMtosl frame, indicate a poverty of contrivance, which 
aatittot fail to humble the pretensions of the sons of 
iaeti' From the head lo the feet, the member§ are alt 
a^lmirably proportioned, related, and adapted ; there 
is;- generally, no deformity, deficiency, or superflaity ; 
there is great strength with great delicacy, ^reat capa- 
city Wirt very simple means. The numerous members 
and iTelicate orgim*, both external and internal, which 
compose the living niBchine, cannot fail to command 
theadmirntion of every intelligent beholder. In fact, it 
reqnircs the knowledge of a well-instructed anaiDmiat. 
tt> form a oompclent estimate of the cumplicated and 
delhiate parts, which go to make tip the etvUtc. Wtoaxi 
Aorfy; aiHf i/ie band of tile same \eatftcA ^ww^ii^'^* ^^«^**- 
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I'.^rt displays. 

> A considernble TOlume nontd be tiecMSary (o coHuSn 
IW tliiit mislit be wriiu-ti, on any principal partdfifl 

( Iwdiea.' TIiB eye, tfae ear, tlie band, tbe foor,' wouM Ve 
Ml ample and interesting subject nt discussiirn.'tien'we 
Me and dispoaed lo lllastrate the deiiign— wrtb a view 
M utility — wliicli ewats in its strDctDrc. We tM) 
nerely obsertc, lliat every member and organ I 
oSite, that no one can properly perrarm the oBiee-of 
another, tiial each is adequate to ila own faiu;tiiMfl, 

I that the whole could not lose a part, without deforailly 
ivenietice. And i( a man ean survey IitraMlf, 

I his head and trunk; his arms and legs; bis heartvnd 

[ hntgS'; his bones, joints, muscles, and nerves t"4)i9 

I p»wera of digestion and nutrition ; and, allerwardfl, iMtt- 
tend, that an intelllgeDt and a benevoletit power'lil 
BDtbing to do with hii Tormation, tbere would he noei 
to his objections, whatever illusinitiona of derigWi' or 
proofa of contrivanDc, in liiroself, we oould pre^ent'tl 
hiK notice, or press upon his attention. We thlult'll 
beyond controversy, that the eyes were deHgned'tat 
■ifht, the ears for receiving sounds, the tongue for aril- 
onlfttioQ. the leelh for tnastication, the nose for distin- 
guishing scents, the langa for respiration, and ho fcwthV 
. 11. Instinct is a property, or law, of the nature of aat- 
mals, whinh governs theiD for their own preservation, t^iid 
so forth, without instruction or experience. ltttiay«onaM 
in aversion or desire; itmay befoundinagrealeror'alaM 
degree ; it may he more or less acute : hut there is 
mal life without animal instinct. Our business, howew, 
liegmorewiththeutilityofthisproperty.or law; than >• 
its philosophy ; with its relation, than with hi otlgiB. 
When we see the bee constructing its cell, and collcistiiig 
and depositing its hooey. aji;ainst a time of Scarcity; or 
tbe ant preparing a s^akiiij, ttn&fiU^Ti^i.t.wUhire&siirw 

ofaapply, for the necMsities ol atowt*^^^^^^ 
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buildiog its nesl, in a secure pJece, and with inittemii J 
which combine security with ease, a auitalile reiteptaola 
f<W...tts ng^K and young: we say,, that all this is -done 
from instinct ; tliat is, it is tho inherent inclinntion of 
tte ^ef'- >he ant, and the bird, tbns to act; and in so 
doing, Iliey only follow their inclioation. Naw the 
i|)ieslioB is, whetfacr this inherent inclination, or Bp|>e- 
tency. was superadded to the nature of these little 
oreMures, to iuduae this conduct,— to lead to tliese 
traits. We believe the aSiruiative ; and here we trace 
dOMgn, contrivance, the relation of means to ends. 

I tiet us endeavour to place this subject in a still clearer 
Ikghti. As soon as a water-fuwl escapes frnm the ohell, 
hirasiies into the water ; as sooa as a land-bird is suffl- 
pjontly hedged, it begins to employ its wings, to raise 
itielf iilto theair; as soon at a uew-born inTant is turned 
t!Wtird» its mother's breast, It endeavours after the 
fupplie, ' Nt>w, is it not instinct, that moves and directs 
U» all these cases? is it not gennine nature that is 
obeyed in each of thein ! And is there not in all an adap- 
HtitMlrOf m«ans to endsT Why does not the water-fowl 
vndeBvour after the air2 Evidently, becaase that is not 
it» element: and its structure proves that it is fitted to 
swJRi,, rather than to lly, AVhy does not tho land-bird 
att<tiKpt,tlie wat(!r7 Clearly, because that is nut congC' 
t]^lt»it: and were it to venture beyond the depth of 
H*J«e*. ■' would pay dearly for its temerity. And why 
d^SiOOt the infant long for the water, or the air, rather 
I^n.for the milk; and endeavour to swim, or to Oy, 
laUter.Uian to sueL? Just for this reason, that It ts 
'lt*io>ifd neither fur tho water, nor the air ; but to repose 
Ml'it«<lllotimr's bosuoi, and lo live and thrive on the 
odlfiaKnt which she is able and delighted to impnri, 

. ,1,3. 3ut, it.inay be conceded, that there is design in all 
liie bIiovc exftmplca : and yuL denied, that it originated 
wilU an iiilflligeot Desigiiet, U arose vw sr>w*; >»X\m 
»ax! Now, to cKfuse tliw lott^ vA ko. V'^v«*\«i\v-,'«^'« 
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often necessary to adduce another, equally 
ne beheld a well-executed painting, or an exqatsiie 
piece of statuary, or a complicated machine, our second 
feeling would be admiration of llie icgenuit]' and ability 
of the author. The idea could not enter our mindi. 
tbat the painting had always existed ; or, that the 
colors had accidenlally met aud blended, so as to pro- 
duce the numerous and diverse objects represented. 
with all the lights aod shades, and the striking eSeols 
of the whole; nor could we be induced to belteve, that 
the marble bad lain in the <]uarry from eternity, in the 
form presented, or that a detached fragment, or a 
number of fragments, had assumed the peculiar shape, 
the symmeirical proportions, and the delicate and 
Aeautiful feaiures, of themselves, and without, the i(ite(- 
rfigent mind and the forming hand of an artiet; ,|iur 
«ould we be persuaded, that the numerous liiob^iiif 
the curio nsly- wrought machine had formed llieiQiielvw 
iQ.nt of their respective materials, and taken Iheir^U- 
^ve positions, so as ti> co-opcr.ite aud. produca whHt«e 
|iereeite to be the result. Should the highest matlwrjly 
4a the world, audaciously attempt to palm upon i(s,^iich 

I impossibilities, as facts, we should treat them a8,Ui«gr 

' xleaerved. And will it be pretended, that all wJ)iQ,h,|Jgc 
IU-#ireation presents to the eye of a philosopher, or eveiirtii 

I the eye of a clown, was without a beginning, bad.ao 
intelligent author, and is purely the result of a forU^i^mc 

I contingency! No painting, no statuary, no machine jn 
) world, is comparable with the frame of nnlur^,. oi 

i.vilh many of its least considerable parts. 



"tlirougli Nature, up lo Nature's Guri." As il'Mtnitl 
trntii, tliece is iiotliio;!; tn be compared' with it. #1ien 
duly appreljended, for restraining or atimiilafin^liumitn 
conduct ; fur appalling llie vioions or nnJniRting the vir- 
taous of mankind. And, indeed, it ix the fVitcniTTt, on 
whicli t)ie moral Archinieden must Sx bia lever, if he 
would imptirt any vatoable anil permnnent impnlse to 
Itid fellow- creatures, in tbe direclion of thcirown blgheat 

iaieroaia. - — 

3.. The Cieatorof the world in likely to lie its OoVjjfSfl 
nor. Tlie latter relation <loe9 not necesnariTr, (bo'WP" 
a». we know), arise from iJie former: but, tliej' ivlio 
beliete, iliat there is n Great Uein^ snataitiitig the one. 
will hardly disbelieve, tJiat be benrs llie other. A.s 
luder, in tbe material world, suppose* laws, hy which 
(hat order is established and preserved ; and Inws, 
again, implies a law-River, by whom Ihey art appointed 
and upheld : so, a moral constitution wunid seem to 
iBSke laws necessary : and tlicse, tigain. a moral Gover- 
nor, wbo lia-s insiiiated, and administers Ibi^m ; and who 
hplds US accountable to himself. By antilogy, wc infer, 
that He who giistaiua and directs the whole machinery 
of external Nature — matter of whatever kind, or how- 
ever modified — by the agency of second eauaes. em- 
braoes, also, within tbe limits ol bis ivtde dominion, the 
liearts and lives of his intelligent creatures, whom he 
li^s appointed to be influenced by retteoiion—by the 
feeling of ri|;ht and wrong — by a sense of dissalisfaction 
and uncasiuMS in evil pracliees; and the reverse, in 
virlMoiis coorses. The philosopher, in lookin<; abroad, 
beholjd« the operation uf the active prinuiplcs of Nature; 
and by seli'-introiipection, he will discover the elfccts of 
Mlial wo will venture to call, tbe forces of a mural con- 
fititiilipn. 

4. It isiuipoBsiblelodisounnect from our idea of God, 
ri^lations sustained towards us; and while these rela- 
tions secure benefits, they intpV^ « 
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ll^cnaa charaMcr, nh«ni he Midi.r-'3te«t -Uie^f'ti'nlan 
T,f^ipeiDh>H own coDoeit? There n more Iio|ki W H^fiM! 
I ib^ of him," 11 '"■' 

ut tliere may be aooie persons atheists, or iti«tltifn'; 
I ,fp aJJieism, who are exceptions to the alti>VD: thffr 
J Stinds.are unhinged; but they afe yet candid and 
l^urteuus; consoious of their linbiliiy to miffMke. 
I i^qad; to listi^D, and open to conviction. They bate 

iglit much, rend mut^b, conversed much — m 
I vtifllly destiiute oF solicitude, at tJmei, about their 
L jOQpopular opinions— can not avow with the sntne <in^ 
~ ir coohdence as some, their dissent from every thin!; 
I \i}f,e religious opiniuo — and, duw and then sig'h 'Ottt, 

Silli one of old ; What is truthf We have alt alaWg 
tped that our brief statements, should they fall DbtlM 
f Aeir notice, might prove o( service to indivEdaalslif 
I tlus class. Such persons are, in our itppielie 
fttnaa who has fallen, or i.s falling, into n vortex, ^Hd 
ipi" ^<'<"' ^^ '^^'> unl^^'* leseaed. We sec then sJM- 
I iaif, Uie waters will soon close upon them I — but eVed'Nl 
! 4>e jawa ofdeatli, Ihey are not awnke to their -tfat^g^ir'; 
1 my, tliey ilaller themselves with safely I Thin s^lt^Oh 
I of the ntmo.'it peril, as we believe, awakens a tbMtsabd 
I inexpressible sympathies in our bosoms, tOM-arda theh 
stiny : and every view aud tbou^]Ltorit,on)yd«epMn. 
(0 an intense dej;ree, our anxiety for their deliveratttie;' 
3. An able writer has said, " It is Bnimraenso coneM- 
aion, that there is a God.'' The impurtanDe -Of-ttb 
elusion arises not so much from its difficulty, as ftOta 
its practical utility. As a speculative truth, it-inu(#bo 
assumed in all phtlosopliical investigHtiona,«r tUe sttx4«t)t 
of Nature will be the viciim of perplexities, WhMat 
end. It must be the terminating pMot in nil hi.t jirq^* 
riea, — the last tiiilc in his cbain of causes and effeetj,!- 
the great invisible centre of cmaaation, whence pi-oeeed 
all tbo pile 0001 una, whiuh a<flakQa b\« eutiosity, and 
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"tliraugli Nalure, up lo Nature's GinJ." As a mitral 
tcath, Ibetii is DotlJing- to be compared' wilfi if, when 
duly appreliesded, for restraining or stimulating' liuman 
coailuct; fur appalliti{; the vicions or animating thft-Vir- 
tooua of mankind. And, indeed, it i-i Hie fulcrum, on 
-nlilch the moral ArcliimedeB mnat fix his lever, if hi 
would impart anj -valuable and permanent impnii 
Ihs fellow-creatures, in the direction of theirown highest 
intereals. 

3. The Crealorof the world is likely to be its GoVJ 
nor. The latter telatian does not neeeasartty, (i 
as we know), arise from the former: but, they Wfia 
believe, that there is a Great Being sustaining the one, 
will hardly disbelieve, that he bears Hie other. As 
ojider, in the material world, supposes laws, by which 
Ibat «rder is established and preserved ; and laws, 
again, implies a law-giver, by whom they arc appointed 
aiul upheld : so, a mora] constitution would seem to 
msJtc laws necessary ; and these, ngrnin, a moral Oover' 
nor, who has inslitated, and administers them ; and who 
hplds us accountHble to himself. By analogy, we infer, 
ibat He who sustains and directs the whole machinery 
of B&ternal Nature — matter of whatever kind, or how- 
ever modified— by the agency of second causes, em- 
braces, also, within the limits of his wide dominion, the 
hearts and lives of bis intelligent creatures, whom lie 
I14S appointed to be inHuenced by retleclion— by the 
feeling of right and wrung — by a sense of dissatisfaction 
and uneaalneBS in evil practices; and the reverse, in 
virtuous courses. The philosopher, in looking abroad, 
bebal/lslhe operation of the active principles of Nature; 
ftod.by self-iiitrospeclion, he will discover the elTects of 
what wo will veoturo to call, the forces of a mural con- 
stitution. 

4. It is iuipOBstble to disconnect from our idea of God, 
relations sustained towards us; o.nA ■wV.Wt ftv«ft«. ^A-a. 
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obligations. A Creator, it vill be admitted, hud 
priety in the things, or personfi, created ; and moj Se- 
inand tbeir appropriatioo. A rigliteaua soTerBign nill 
exercise tiia office for the good of his snbjectH, anil has 
a right to expect tlieir homngc. A bcaevolent master 
will care for iiia domestics, and look for fidelity and 
diligence in his service. And, a wise nnd Rood parent 
will provide for his offspring, and expect, in return, 
frlifll love and obedience. Now, assuming, that there is 
a God (which, indeed, cannot be denied, withont ax- 
anming the most monstrous things conceivable.) hr 
hears towards us all, these imporlant characters ami 
relations; performs for us all, these high offices; and 
demands of as corresponding behaviour. 

5. Wc ma; justly suppose it a primary duty we owe 
to God, to inquire for bim amongst his works. To make 
known himself— his being and perfections— was, proba- 
bly, one of the high ends of the creation. And to view 
his works, regardless of this end, is to dishonour bint 
and ourselves. They are to bo sought out ; and be is to 
be sought out in them. Wit!)nnt impressive and as- 
suring convictions of the fact of the Divine existence, 
religion cannot exist amongst men ; and. every effort to 
perform religions worship, to cherish religions affections, 
and, in short, to observe the numerous and incumbeai 
duties of a religions life, will prove as vain and inef- 
fectual, as an attempt to give solidity (o a shadow, ot 
animation to a corpse. The least lurking scepticism o» 
this point, renders a man as morally incapable of reli' 
gious emotions, as wood or stone. And, to review the 
evidences, from Nature, of a creating and preaidfna: 
Deity, may reprove the unbelief of some, and conlinii 
Ihc faith of others. No person will regret the expendi- 
ture of a small portion of time, or attention, in loakiflg 
into a subject, worthy of a seraph's powers; and a 
fftabie, as it is high aTiA s^\ci\4\A, To conteniplntr 
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: bat, to view it 



viih the eye of "a 



reJigiona philosopher, is lo feel wonder and admiration, 
at the displays wliiclj it makes of the Bivino perfections ; 
and tlio closer the inspection, the more will he woflder_ 
and admire. 
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6. The Deily may be sappoaed to reqnire, that we 
should be solicitous to koow his will conceroing our 
dut)' to hlmscir, and to cauh other. To be dutiful is lo 
be vittuous. AH duty implies obligation ; and obliga- 
tion, a knowledge of Ihnt to which we are obliged. In 
the absence of this knowledge, omissiou can. under a 
righteous govdrnment, involve no guilt. Could un 
offender prove his entire ignorance of the law, against 
which he has committed olTencc, after employin); nil 
the mtiana within hid power to obtain information, his 
offence should subject him to no punishmeot. What 
degreeof knowledge, of obligaiion and duty, in a reli- 
gious and moral point of view, some of mankind possess. 
it may be diOicult to say ; bnt there are none who caii 
plead absolute ignorance, in these respects. Where 
will be found the man, who can si ueeiely declare bin 
total ignorance uf all duty, both to his Maker and to hi.'i 
fellows ? And, where can be found llie individual, who 
can excuse himself for many tbin|;s, which he does, oi 
for many which he leaves undone 1 A consciousness of 
offence is common to mankind. Everymanfeela within 
bis hoBura, that he is without excuse, in many things 
which be allows himself. There is such a thing as the 
light of nature ; only by ihis, we would be anderstood to 
mean, llie knowled^re which man might attain, by natural 
means, rather than that which they have, at a ~ 

actually possessed. 

In reference lo many things, this Ulh>.>l(v».^Jl:txv.^'«^ 
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t)ut liinily, lieoausfi it was oeiei intended i» be exclu- 
nj^c and final. Aa4 wltatevcr pefCepIionof right and 
IffOnK. Qf personal and telativc duties, exiBIS ia the 
hmnnn mind, loU to ils entice guidance, nitiBt be hyiio- 
t^Btieal a/id iarereiitial. Thero o over whs, perkapS', a 
peiiod of time, in wliich tlie inhabitants of tbe world 
were whcillj abandoned to lliis lifflit. A friendly ray, 
from some snperior source, alway:< lent its directive aid 
l^^.their bewildered and distracted minds. We see this 
'" [hti althougli perverted, in tlie anr.ient pagan super- 
atilions ; and mure clearly, in the Kfined sjiccalationti 
of Sooralcs and Plato, or in tbe ethical dogmitK of Epic- 
tetus and Seneca. We must be allowed, bowcver, to 
■Hspoct, that tbese learned men were indebted to anau- 
kaowledged authorities, for many bints wblch are ooti- 
tained in their writings, or which suggested what they 
bHve written. They tasted other than Castalian dew^. 
!Ehc; felt and aetnowledged their onn ignorancv,' >nd 
kdmitted. tbe necessitj of a Divine Instructor. l?h«te 
is reason to believe, that tbey would havo received wjtli 
gladness, any well'Suthenticated revelation from tbe 
'"'[Father of Lights," had such been vouchsafed. i 

And here tve would venture to leuoumend to nttentton 
tbe book, which the greatest philosophers, scholarl, an- 
tiquaries, cbronologisls and critics have tbankfully anl 
exultingly received, as a Divine Revelation. We«ui 
assure tbe sceptic, that the pretensions of the Bibf* 
test ou DO narrow and feeble basis. It is easy lo oed- 
■nre and ridicule a. volume, which we have never read, 
and with whose merits or demerits we &re not person- 
ally and intimately acquainted; but It is dlsinj^naoDt 
and dishonourable, too. And, lo read it, with a nuind 
pre-occupied with deep and detennined prejudice, 
amounts to a moral disqaaliiicalion to appreciate ' its 
importance. It requires no small degree of hardibood 
and recklessness, in any nk%n,ot cViisaof men, pcliila»lly 
a» reject a volume, wbiflh .feo iii\aeaX MvA <»» gwawft. J 



liEtve pressed to iLeir Iiearis, aa tlie rioliest bnon to 
mortals ; which baa bceti a >' li^^t ii> (heir palli, and a 
laiiitern tu their steps ;" and whi«h alone slieils a 'ray 
ufioDItlie darkness of Iho gravti. This is not ibe' place 
to disc Das the evidences of the Bible; but, ne entreat 
the. reader (o examine its contents, with the spirit of a 
man, who is in search of important troth. 

7. We itiay, finally, suppose, that God requires us to 
worship him. By worship, in this connection, we mettu 
the feelings nod practices which creatures, in our uir- 
cumstauces, natural aad moral, owe to Him, in whom 
we live, and move, and have oar bein);; and to whom 
we are ever held accountable. This worship is the 
supreme end and happiness of all intelligent and moral 
natures. An atheist would tell us, that he worships 
Nature. We confess our ignorance of his meaning. 
What does he mean by NaturoT — and what, by the 
worship of Nature^ Are we to understand, that ho 
respects, venerates, adores iJie elements, or any one ot 
them! — our globe, or the other globes which revolve in 
infinite space? What is this, but to put the creature in 
(he place of the Creator, — to transfer that honour to an 
effect whieh is due to its cause, — to make a God for 
himself, that ho may worship him, as suits his conve- 
nience or taste! The principle of all worship is con- 
tained and enforced in these words : — " Thou sbalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, 
with all thy strength ; and thy neighbour as thyself." 
And where this principle warms, expands, and stimu- 
lates the aflbctiong of an individual, the worship will be 
as far from drudgery, as trom fear ; and the worshipper 
will not demand to be made acquainted witli the nature 
of God. or expect to comprehend all tliat may be difficult 
in his providential and moral arrangements, before be 
vTJU bow down tu the Most High; or rising, excloidi]. . 
■'' TAii Gild U our Gud, for ever.'' 
THB EK&. 




